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Rural Health As A Field of Sociological Research* 


By Otis Durant Duncan} 


ABSTRACT 


This paper proposes to do three things: (1) To outline rural health as a field 
of rural sociological research in terms of broad suggestive problems of study 
which are capable of being broken down into many detailed research projects; 
(2) it appraises briefly the methods of research which are likely to be the most 
fruitful in making sociological investigations of rural health; and (3) it surveys 
the position of rural sociology in health research. 


RESUMEN 


Este articulo tiene tres propésitos: (1) Delinear la salubridad rural como 
campo de investigacién para la sociologia rural en términos de los mas amplios 
problemas sugestivos de estudio, los cuales pueden dividirse en muchos 
proyectos de investigacién detallada; (2) valorizar en breve los métodos de 
investigacién que puedan ser mas fructiferos para investigaciones sociolégicas 
de la salubridad rural; y (3) examinar la posicién que ocupa la sociologia 


rural con relacién a las investigaciones de salubridad. 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to 
sketch the field and to appraise 
briefly various methods of sociolog- 
ical research in health. Such a task is 
difficult at the outset, and its difficulty 
increases as the work proceeds for 
two reasons: First, health is a com- 
mon subject matter field of all the 
social sciences to such an extent that 
it is practically impossible to define a 
research problem that involves pri- 
marily sociological implications and 
methodologies. Second, a large share 
of the research in health which has 
sociological significance derives from 
knowledge of medical and related sci- 
ence fields and is of such a nature that 
it must be done by personnel trained 


* This paper was read at the Mississippi 
Valley meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society in St. Louis, September 15-16, 1948, 
in substantially the same form in which it 
appears here. 

¢ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


in them. Still, popular interest in 
health and professional zeal for 
health research urge the rural sociol- 
ogist to. visualize and to conceptualize 
the field in its fundamental sociolog- 
ical aspects. 

To be sociological, research in 
health must be contained within the 
limits which circumscribe sociological 
research generally. If sociology may 
be defined as the science of the struc- 
tures, functions, and relationships of 
human groups, it follows that soci- 
ological research in health must have 
significance in reference to group 
phenomena. A negative corollary of 
this is that any aspect of health re- 
search which is not related to a group 
situation such as the diagnosis of dis- 
ease, clinical research on endemic 
diseases, immunology, nutrition, 
anaphylaxis, various physiochemical 
processes, or forms of pathology, 
embryology, and the like lies outside 
sociology. However, the results of re- 
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search on such a problem may be of 
vital interest to rural sociology.’ 


2. Areas of Sociological Research 
In Health 


As an aid to the comprehension of 
the extent and complexity of health 
as a field of sociological research, it 
seems expeditious to make a classi- 
fication of types of studies which may 
be undertaken, embracing in so far as 
possible the range of completed as 
well as of contemplated investiga- 
tions. In part, this is what has been 
done in the outline constructed. The 
main value of such a scheme of classi- 
fication derives from its usefulness in 
orientation and its intention to pro- 
voke further study and inquiry.’ 


1 While the title of this paper emphasizes 
rural health as a field of sociological re- 
search, there is no intention for what is said 
here to be applicable exclusively to rural 
health or to rural sociology. There are, 
probably some health problems which ap- 
pear in different degrees of intensity in 
rural and urban areas, but there are few 
known differences of kind. One environment 
may be either more favorable or unfavor- 
able to a given disease than another, but in 
matters of health, the rural-urban polariza- 
tion has little meaning except as a form of 
territorial division of labor in investiga- 
tion. Moreover the adjective rural is being 
used here to include all population on farms 
and in population centers of less than 2,500 
inhabitants. 

* This outline which is concerned mainly 
with the peripheral borders of rural socio- 
logical research in health is drawn in large 
part from the working notes of a work 
group engaged in the preparation of a 
social science research memorandum on 
health in the South, an enterprise sponsored 
by the Southern Regional Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. The mem- 
orandum under way attempts to outline the 
field of health research for each of the sev- 
eral social sciences. 


HEALTH FIELD IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


I, FAMILY STUDIES 


. Health budgets (i.e., health expenditures) 
. Health insurance 

. Health habits 

. Living patterns and standards 

. Housing and health 

. Sanitation 

. Food habits and nutrition 


II. ECOLOGICAL STUDIES 


. Sickness areas and types. 
. Distribution of health agents in cities 


and in rural areas 

a. Physicians, dentists, registered nurses, 
druggists, certified midwives 

b. Public health units, hospitals, sani- 
toria, clinics, health boards, personnel 

c. Deviate health practitioners, chiro- 
practors, osteopaths, cult healers, 
“practical” practitioners 

d. Types of care in childbirth by race 
and residence 

e. Distribution, mobility, and incomes of 
Commonwealth-trained doctors 

f. Public school health clinics and nurs- 
ing, extent and practices 


. Vital processes 


a. Nonresident births 

b. Distribution of resident live births 
c. Incidence of causes of death 

d. Infant and mother mortality 


. Soil deficiencies and physical defects 
. Physical defects of school children and 


inductees into the armed forces 


III. STUDIES ON CULTURAL 
FACTORS IN HEALTH 


. Folk practices, superstitions, and atti- 


tudes in relation to health 


. Occupational distribution of disease and 


defects 


. Cultural inertia and health 
. The role of patent medicines in health 


practice 


. Isolation and health 
. Medical care aspects of current culture 
. Inventions and health 
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. Healing arts and practices as expres- 
sions of cultural change 


IV. STUDIES ON COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION AND HEALTH 
AGENTS 


. Health’ education 

. County health supervision 

. State and federal health organization 
and supervision 

. Private health activities (owned and op- 
erated for profit) 

. Cooperative health organizations and/or 
agencies 

. Relief organization and health standards 
for clients 

. Philanthropic agencies 

. Child welfare and public assistance 
agencies and their bearing on coordina- 
tion and cooperation of health agencies 
including first line operating agencies 

. Classification of lines of cooperation of 
health and other social agencies 

10. Structure and functions of mothers’ aid 
and child care programs under the So- 
cial Security Act. 


V. STUDIES ON DEMOGRAPHIC 
FACTORS AND HEALTH 


. Internal migrations in relation to health 

. International migrations related to 
health 

. Concentration of laborers in temporary 
industries as a factor in health 

. Effects of intense fluctuations of size and 
density of populations on health 

. Mining and forestry and other semi- 
permanent settlements in relation to 
health 

. Tourism, labor camps, military canton- 
ments in relation to health 


VI. STUDIES ON CLASS STRUC- 
TURE OF SOCIETY AND 
HEALTH 


- Health differentials and socioeconomic 
status 

. Health differentials and tenure status 

. Health differentials and educational 
stratification 

- Health differentials and race 


5. Health differentials and age-sex struc- 


ture of society 
6. Social elements in changes of status and 
relationships to medical services 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 


The foregoing classification is in- 
tended to be suggestive of a much 
larger number of specific research 
projects than the number of cate- 
gories it contains which must be re- 
lated to time, place, and people. It is 
also important to observe that, in the 
sociological sense, health activities 
and agents have both structural and 
functional aspects, in which a par- 
ticular individual has significance be- 
cause of his relations to the groups of 
which he is part. Owing to the dy- 
namic character of health knowledge, 
health practices, and the cumulative 
nature of health organization the por- 
tion of the culture base which relates 
to health, like sociological phenomena 
in general, is crescive. For these rea- 
sons, the scope of health research 
tends to expand as time passes. Like- 
wise, as medical techniques become 
more skilled, certain health problems 
may disappear, and new problems 
emerge. This may necessitate at any 
time a refocusing of the major em- 
phasis in health research. 


3. Methods of Sociological Research 
In Rural Health® 


Imagination and conceptualization 
are indispensable to good research. 


*It may appear to the reader that a dis- 
cussion of methods of research is a digres- 


sion from the central thought of the paper. 
However, if one is to present a view of rural 
health as a field of sociological research, it 
seems that at least a brief treatment of the 
methods applicable to it should be included. 
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Not only must the researcher be able 
to perceive observable phenomena 
accurately and completely, but he 
must also be equally able to conceive 
their cause and effect relationships. 
When it is not allowed to supersede 
objectivity, guarded speculation is 
the genius of research. Inferences 
beyond the actual proofs afforded by 
research data are usually possible, 
and should always be regarded as 
challenges to further investigation of 
a given problem. Research that is 
worth while must point the way to 
further research. This applies to 
sociological research generally, and, 
therefore, to sociological investiga- 
tions in health in particular. 

All the conventional methods of 
sociological research are of possible 
use in the study of health problems. 
For mass data, statistical methods 
are often convenient for certain types 
of health studies. Time series may be 
employed perhaps to as great an ad- 
vantage in health as in any aspect of 
sociological research. This applies to 
vital statistics especially, provided, 
of course, that reliable data are avail- 
able. The most universal difficulty in 
any form of health research is that 
of obtaining accurately descriptive 
and numerically complete data. If 
problems arising from the defective- 
ness of data can be resolved the time 
series can be put to highly profitable 
use in health research. 

Much profitable use can be made of 
historical methods in health research. 
The historical method affords a 
means of salvaging great amounts of 
valuable fragmentary and _ peace- 


meal information on health in diaries, 
journals, travelogues, newspapers, 
and in various documents and tra- | 
ditions which cannot be analyzed 
statistically. Also, innumerable 
sources of data exist in libraries and 
can be explored historically as time 
permits without necessitating large 
expenditures of money. Finally, when 
supplemented statistically, it makes 
possible the use of the genetic ap- 
proach which is valuable as a source 
of hypotheses for future research. 


There are several limitations of the 
historical method which should be 
noted. First, historical data must be 
adjudged accurate and reliable by in- 
direct criteria such as the reputation 
of their source, or their seeming con- 
sistency with other accounts. Second, 
there is no way to control the element 
of bias in which their original setting | 
was made. By internal criticism, or 
evaluation, this can be done but such | 
criticism is often difficult to make. | 
Historical writings seldom emphasize | 
facts needed by the sociologist, and | 
such sociological data as are included | 
in historical documents are fre- | 
quently fragmentary. Third, the use- | 
fulness of such observations for a 
particular purpose at a later date | 
must be established largely by im- 
putation. For some reason sociologists 
seem to be poorly equipped for ex- 
tracting sociological significance from 
the bare facts of history, but, with 
all these limitations, historical meth- 
ods can and should be employed in- | 
creasingly in _ sociological health | 
research. d 

Present day thought is emphasizing © 
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the usefulness of the case study meth- 
od in sociological health research. 
The case method has never been more 
amply demonstrated than by LePlay 
wherein he analyzes family living in 
terms of broad fundamental psy- 
chosocial and socioeconomic bonds. 
Health is one of many such cate- 
gories, and the assumption of the 
LePlay methodology is that all the 
categories are interrelated so as to 
form a type, which in turn is related 
to the social and physical environ- 
ments. If employed as LePlay con- 
ceived it, and as used by a few recent 
American investigators, this method 
is a potentially fruitful tool of socio- 
logical investigation in health. The 
case method never fails to reveal 
facts. Its chief difficulty lies in its 
incapacity for generalization except 
in respect to the particular case 
studied. It may or may not disclose a 
situation from which prediction can 
be made, and it affords no internal 
criteria upon which the typicality of 
a given case can be established. 


4. The Position of Rural Sociology In 
Health Research 


Rural sociology divides labor with 
all other social sciences in health re- 
search. In addition, there is much 
border line research circumscribed 
by the criteria of the natural sciences 
in which a sociological motivation, 
interest, and application are present. 
There is no single area of research in 
which there is a greater convergence 
of legitimate scientific interests than 
in health.t However, sociology, and 
rural sociology especially, is in an 


adventitious position of leadership in 
respect to social science research in 
health. This is only to emphasize the 
responsibilities of rural sociologists 
working in the field. 

In the past rural sociological re- 
search in health has been channelized 
mainly, but not exclusively, through 
investigations in the general areas of 
standards of living, human ecology, 
and more recently population. Even 
here, it has been an incidental rather 
than a basic concern, and has been 
limited mostly to finding out how 
much a family spends for health dur- 
ing a budget year. As an item in a 
budget, the health expenditure usually 
conforms to the neoWright-Engelian 
principle of being positively corre- 
lated with rises in spendable income. 
In a more generalized form, most of 
the money a family spends for living, 
especially that for food, clothing, and 
housing, may be conceived as expend- 
itures for health, at least in an indi- 
rect sense. Anything consumed for 
bodily and mental nourishment and 
protection is contributory to health 
maintenance. Health is, therefore, a 
major aspect of all family budgetary 
studies whether or not it is so recog- 
nized and treated. 

There is room for almost unlimited 
improvement in the study of psycho- 
logical, cultural, occupational, edu- 
cational, economic, religious, and ad- 
ministrative phases of rural health 


‘For a more comprehensive view of the 
scope of health research in the various 
social sciences, see Memorandum on Health 
Research in the South now being prepared 
under the auspices of the Southern Reg- 
ional Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 
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problems. Most studies of housing do 
not connect in a cause-effect relation- 
ship with health and therefore, fail 
to accomplish their purposes. No sat- 
isfactory criterion of adequate hous- 
ing as a causal factor in health has 
yet been established. The situation in 
relation to other cultural influences 
on health is much the same as that of 
housing. In these respects family liv- 
ing studies have failed most dis- 
mally to yield tangible results. 


In the broad field of ecology, health 
is dealt with in terms of the geo- 
graphic concentration or distribution 
of diseases. The term “sickness 


areas” has appeared prominently in 
rural sociological research on health. 
Traditions in rural lore about “sickly 
water,” 
“sickly places” 


“healthy climates,” and 
abound profusely. 
There can be little doubt that en- 
vironmental influences which are 
either favorable or unfavorable to 
health have a tendency to converge 
geographically, although the main 
factors may be either cultural in 
origin or amenable to cultural con- 
trol. Healing arts, superstitions, and 
beliefs tend to become distributed 
somewhat according to sickness types 
and the geographic localization of 
culture. Isolation in its various forms 
is a potentially causal factor in the 
localization of health problems. Most 
of the ecological studies of health 
which have been made are based on 
ample justification, but it is doubtful 
that they have sensed fully the sig- 
nificance of the problems with which 
they have dealt. Establishing the 
locus of disease is not enough. These 





studies should account for the exist- 
ence of people in areas that are hos- 
tile toward health. 


In the field of demographic studies, 
a universal appeal has been that of 
disadvantaged classes. The tendency 
has been to stress the pathological 
conditions associated with “bad” 
health. Pauperism, crime, and numer- 
ous forms of vice have been regarded 
as having a cause-effect connection 
with health. Impairments of both 
physical and mental health have been 
regarded as concomitants of such 
phenomena as race, size of families, 
and other biosocial characteristics of 
populations. Prison wardens, direct- 
ors of relief agencies, and other 
action groups, attribute a degenerate 
and dependent state of human beings 
to some condition related to their 
health. The academic discipline of 
social pathology is founded largely on 
health problems. 

The significance of health to vital 
processes is obvious. With a selective 
birth rate which is declining, on the 
whole, the health factor is of utmost 
importance in respect to both the 
genetic increase and the qualitative 
characteristics of population. If all 
other negative checks on the natural 
increase of population were to be- 
come suddenly inoperative, it is likely 
that health differentials would pro- 
duce wide variations in the net re- 
production of different classes of the 
population. However, next to nothing 
is known about the extent of invol- 
untary sterility of marriages, which 
may be one of the most important 
symptoms of the health of a popula- 
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tion. Abysmal ignorance prevails es- 
pecially in regard to abortion, infant- 
icide, and deaths resulting from the 
“Acts of God.” In rural areas, tor- 
nadoes, bolts of lightning, falling 
timbers, floods, kicking mules, goring 
bulls, and other such hazards to life 
and positive checks to population 
growth are accepted with fatalism 
and bewilderment. Little study has 
been made of them, and it is not 
actually known whether agriculture 
as an occupation is more or less haz- 
ardous than other types of manual 
labor. Rural sociology must meet its 
responsibility to produce trustworthy 
knowledge on these problems. 

As a result of the current war, 
large numbers of the population have 
been broken away from accustomed 
surroundings and literally scattered 
) all over the face of the earth. This 
) may give rise to many unexpected 
and unfamiliar post-war health prob- 
» lems, which may be calculated to in- 
fluence greatly the scope and char- 
acter of sociological health research. 
The shifting of occupations by the 
domestic population in the prosecu- 
tion of the war may affect health 
adversely in some respects and favor- 
ably in others, but it may change the 
comparative health situation of cer- 
tain areas. The movement of industry 
) toward the open country where work- 
ers may be employed both in agricul- 
ture and in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions can be counted as likely to cre- 
ate new statistical problems in health. 

In the future, action programs in 
health care and in the prevention of 
diseases may become the origin of 


new interests in health research. At 
present it would be hard to study the 
effectiveness of socialized medicine, 
because such a thing scarcely exists. 
Research in the social economics of 
cooperative medicine is not practical 
now because there is too little of it to 
provide a fair sample. However, such 
studies might be made with profit 
where the opportunities to make them 
exist. Public health care and pre- 
ventive work have not been prom- 
inently featured in some areas until 
recently. Changes in health admin- 
istration, in health organization, and 
in medical practice can be expected 
sooner or later to provoke new kinds 
of research problems. Finally, there 
is the impending probability that 
owing to the rapid cultural change 
in the future it may be necessary to 
know certain facts, and health re- 
search may need to answer certain 
questions, concerning which there has 
been little interest or necessity in the 
past. Above all, health education and 
changes in health attitudes which will 
occur as inevitable results of changed 
living habits can be counted on to 
foster a new emphasis in health re- 
search as time passes. 


Health has now passed beyond the 
stage of a fad in our thinking habits 
and educational processes. That there 
will always be faddists and cultists is 
certain, but the masses of the popu- 
lation may be expected to grow more 
objective in their health outlook. 
Sociological health research must like- 
wise proceed increasingly toward ob- 
jectivism. Inasmuch as the indica- 
tions point toward an increased pub- 
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lic control of health, the prospect is 
that “administrative” and “service” 
research will increase corresponding- 
ly and that sociologists will be among 
those called upon to do it. That is to 
say the results of research will be 
needed for policy making and action 
programs. This tendency is one which 
it seems can be anticipated with com- 
parative certainty. 

Some final comments may be made 
categorically regarding the effects of 
the expansion of government control 
of health and health practices upon 
the sociological aspects of health re- 
search. First, it is likely that utilitar- 
ian motives will become increasingly 
important. The emphasis on the im- 
mediate and the utilitarian is grow- 
ing in all fields of sociological re- 
search and more especially in that of 
health. Second, it follows that, be- 


cause of the greater urgency of pres- 
ent than of past and future problems, 
short time values in research will be 
emphasized. Third, an increased pop- 
ular interest in research results is 
anticipated which will necessitate a 
popularization of their form of pres- 
entation. Fourth, the number of per- 
sons engaged, at least nominally in, 
sociological research in the health 
field may be expected to increase, 
which is a cause for concern about 
the quality of the studies to be under- 
taken. Fifth, a growing pressure 
against what is called fundamental 
research is to be expected, and this 
may be accelerated as post war re- 
adjustment problems become increas- | 
ingly complex. However, research | 
workers themselves must have the 
knowledge which can be derived only / 
from fundamental research. ; 





Changes In the Characteristics and Number of Practic- 
ing Physicians In Rural Ohio 1923-1942* 


By Robert L. McNamara; 


ABSTRACT 


Important changes have taken place in the characteristics and number of 
practicing in rural areas of Ohio. The urbanward trend resulting in 
arge increases in the number of patients for remaining rural physicians, the 


disproportionate number of — among rural and urban practitioners, the 


scarcity of specialists in rural areas, and the high rates of turnover amon 
rural physicians with an undoubted effect on the stability of rural medica 
a have been factors observed even during prewar years. The situation 

as been greatly aggravated by wartime demands for health services and by 
the departure of many young rural physicians to the armed services. The dis- 
parity before the war was not particularly disadvantageous when travel was 
unrestricted but wartime travel limitations have brought the full effect of rural 
physician shortages home to rural people. 


RESUMEN 


Se han operado cambios importantes en el nimero y en las caracteristicas 
de los médicos que ejercen en los distritos rurales de Ohio. Aun en los afios 
antes de la guerra, se observaban los siguientes factores: la corriente hacia las 
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ciudades que ha causado un gran aumento en el niimero de pacientes para los 
médicos rurales restantes; una mayor proporcién de médicos rurales y urbanos 
de edad avanzada; una escasez de especialistas en distritos rurales; y una gran 
movilidad entre los médicos rurales, que sin duda ha afectado la estabilidad 
de la medicina rural. La situacién se ha agravado grandemente con las 
demandas de la guerra por servicios médicos y con la salida de muchos jévenes 
médicos rurales para servir en las fuerzas armadas. La disparidad antes de 
la guerra no era muy desventajosa ya que se podia viajar sin restricciones, 
pero las limitaciones en los transportes impuestas por la guerra han hecho 
sentir a los habitantes rurales el efecto total de la escasez de médicos rurales. 


Introduction 


The war emergency has brought 
into sharp focus a situation involving 
rural health services which has been 
growing progressively acute down 
through the years. The urbanward 
trend of physicians resulting in a dis- 
parity in availability and quality of 
medical personnel as between urban 
and rural areas represents one con- 
cern of this article, however, the prin- 
cipal purpose is to report on changes 
occurring in the number, age, degree 
of specialization and turn-over of 
physicians during a nineteen year 
period for selected rural areas of 
Ohio. 

Sources of information for this 
study were publications of the United 
States Census, successive editions of 
the American Medical Directory,} 
and monthly issues of the Ohio State 
Medical Journal, 1942. The period 
from 1923-1942 was selected for 
study and the changes in location and 
type of practice were traced through 
the period for each practicing physic- 
ian in the sample area. Industrial 
and institutional physicians, internes 


*The author is particularly indebted to 
Dr.’ A. R. Mangus, Professor of Rural 
Sociology, The Ohio State University for 
advice in the preparation of this article. 

+ Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

*1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931, 1934, 1936, 
1938, 1940, 1942. 


and residents, and physicians retired 
or not in practice have been excluded 
in all the tabulations made of prac- 
ticing physicians in this article. Se- 
lection of sample counties was made 
to represent the various socio-eco- 
nomic areas of Ohio. The four coun- 
ties selected were Henry, Logan, 
Meigs and Wayne. Their total popu- 
lation in 1940 was 127,004 of which 
86,637 or 68.2 per cent was rural. 
Since there are no large urban con- 
centrations in the sample counties 
they may be considered rural for pur- 
poses of this study. 

Age and Residential Shifts of Ohio 
Physicians. As evidence of malad- 
justment in the organization for med- 
ical care, the following developments 
may be demonstrated: the increase of 
physicians has not been sufficient to 
keep pace with population growth; 
the increasing concentration of phy- 
sicians in large cities; the dispropor- 
tionate numbers of the youngest and 
the oldest physicians in rural areas, 
and of the most effective middle-aged 
physicians in urban areas. That these 
developments have striking applica- 
tion in Ohio is revealed in tables I 
and II, 

The total number of practicing 
physicians in Ohio increased by 7.2 
per cent from 1921 to 1940 which was 
considerably less than the total popu- 
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lation increase of about 20.0 per cent 
for the same period. It is true that 
during the last decade of this 19 year 
period, the physician rate of increase 
nearly equalled that of the total pop- 
ulation. It has been, however, the 
urban areas rather than rural in 
which physicians were concentrating 
(table I). 

The population residing in Ohio 
cities of 50,000 or more increased 
about 25 per cent between 1921 and 
1940 while the number of physicians 
practicing in those centers increased 
more than 28 per cent. During this 
same period, rural areas and the 
smaller cities gained population but 
lost heavily (about 13 per cent) in 
physicians (table I). 

The concentration of physicians in 
urban areas is but one of many evi- 
dences of social change affecting rural 
life. Rural people have come to rely 
on urban centers for many services 
including health service. The growing 
necessity for special facilities such as 
hospitals and laboratories in the 
practice of medicine has tended to 
attract practitioners to such facilities 
in the larger centers of population. It 
is supposed that these medical cen- 
ters are generally accessible to rural 
people. The point to be made here is 
that rural people, with the exception 
of occasional care in urban centers, 
must rely on relatively fewer prac- 
titioners who are older, less special- 
ized and highly mobile. These are 
factors which must be reflected in 
quality of medical care. 


The efficiency of medical practice 
varies with the age of the practition- 


er. This being true it seems necessary 
in determining the equivalent num- 
ber of effective physicians available 
in a given area, that age differences 
be taken into account. This problem 
of determining physician effectivity 
has been considered by the Federal 
Procurement and Assignment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission 
in planning for the number of physi- 
cians who may safely be withdrawn 
from civilian practice to enter mil- 
itary service. The effectivity rates 
have been determined at 33.3 per cent 
for practitioners 65 years old and 
over and at 95.0 per cent for those 
under 65 years of age.? In other 
words, the number of effective prac- 
ticing physicians is the actual num- 
ber reduced by 5 per cent for those 
under 65 years and by 66.7 per cent 
for those 65 and over. Since these 
rates are accepted in determining 
physician needs for the civilian popu- 
lation in wartime they are applied in 
the present study. The ratio of 1,500 
persons per effective physician is re- 
garded by the Procurement and As- 
signment Service as a maximum be- 
yond which civilian health would be | 
endangered. 


When the effectivity rates were ap- 
plied to the number of physicians 
practicing in Ohio in 1921, 1931 and 
1940 it was found that the supply of 
effective practitioners had not kept 


* Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, United 
States Senate on Senate Resolution 291 Jn- 
vestigation of Manpower Resources Part 2 
December 14, 15, 16, 1942, pp. 662, 666, 669 
(Testimony of Dr. Maxwell E. Lapham, 
Executive Officer of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service). 
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pace with population growth, the 
population per effective physician in- 
creasing from 912 to 1,032 to 1,056 
for 1921, 1931 and 1940 respectively. 
The disparity is particularly appar- 
ent as between urban and rural 
areas. The population per effective 
physician has changed but little since 
1921 in cities of 50,000 or over but 
in the smaller cities and rural areas 
the ratio was 1,094 in 1921, had in- 
creased to over 1,400 by 1931 and 
had exceeded the wartime standard 
of 1,500 in 1940 even before move- 
ment of physicians to the armed ser- 
vices was underway. 

The rural areas and smaller cities 
suffered a net loss of more than 500 
effective physicians during the 19 


TABLE I. 


13 


year period from 1921 to 1940 while 
the large cities gained nearly 800 ef- 
fective physicians. The large cities 
registered net gains in numbers of 
both elderly and younger physicians 
but the rural areas and smaller cities 
lost an appreciable proportion (21.0 
per cent) of their younger physicians 
and gained in number of older prac- 
titioners (table I). 

Finally, the age composition of the 
practicing physicians in Ohio in 1940, 
as shown in table II, is evidence of 
important differences in the urban 
and rural practitioner. In 1940, be- 
fore the large scale recruiting of 
younger physicians for military serv- 
ice began and which therefore may 
be considered a normal peacetime sit- 


CHANGE IN POPULATION AND IN POPULATION PER EFFECTIVE PHYSICIAN’ BY 


LOCATION OF RESIDENCE, OHIO 1921-1931-1940 





Number Percent change 





1921 


5,759,394 
7,295 
6,299 

996 
6,316 
912 


State 
Population 
Practicing physicians 
Under 65 years 
65 years and over 
Effective physicians 
Pop. per effective physician 


Cities 50,000 and over 
Population 
Practicing physicians 
Under 65 years 
65 years and over 
Effective physicians 
Pop. per effective physician 


2,319,566 
3,557 
3,222 

335 
3,173 
731 


Rural areas and small cities 
Population 
Practicing physicians 
Under 65 years 
65 years and over 
Effective physicians 
Pop. per effective physician 


3,439,828 
3,738 
3,077 

661 


3,143 
1,094 


6,646,697 6,907,612 


2,906,174 


3,740,523 


1931- 1921- 
1940 1940 


1921- 
1931 


15.4 
7,597 7,819 4.1 
6,340 6,378 ; 
1,257 1,441 26. 
6,442 6,539 

1,032 1,056 


1931 1940 


20.0 
7.2 


44. 


iw) 
© 


_ 
Ne mons 
C2 OI DO 


2,899,418 
4,555 
3,948 

607 
3,953 
733 


4,284 
3,808 
476 
3,777 
769 


bo 
FP PNLPAS 


ANAM 


16.5 
—12.7 
—21.0 

26.2 
—17.7 

41.7 


8.7 
—11.4 
—17.7 

18.2 , 
—15.2 — 3. 
28.3 10. 


4,008,194 
3,264 
2,430 

834 
2,586 
1,550 


3,313 
2,532 

781 
2,665 
1,404 





Exclusive of industrial and institutional physicians, internes and residents, those 


retired and not in practice. 


Source: 14th, 15th and 16th Census of the United States. 7th, 12th and 16th Editions of 


the American Medical Directory. 
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uation, nearly one-third (30.2 per 
cent) of the rural doctors were over 
65 years of age but this was true of 
only about one-sixth (15.5 per cent) 
of the urban doctors. Also, the age 
groups 46-65 years who would be 
largely exempted from military serv- 
ice and who may be regarded as the 
vital part of the practicing group 
during the war years constituted 37.6 
per cent of the urban physicians but 
only 29.9 per cent of the rural 
physicians. 


CIOLOGY 


patients per physician becomes par- 
ticularly serious when it is remem- 
bered that the heavier burden in 1942 
was carried by older physicians to a 
greater extent than at the beginning 
of the period. The proportion of aged 
practitioners, those 65 years and 
over, in the sample counties in 1942 
was twice the proportion in 1923. 
The combined effect of a small in- 
crease in population, decrease in total 
number of physicians, and the in- 
crease in the proportion of aged prac- 


TABLE II. PRAcTICING PHYSICIANS' IN OHIO BY AGE AND RESIDENCE, 1940 





Number 


Percent 





Age group Total Urban? 


Rural Urban? 





Total 7,819 6,814 


1,005 





1,338 
1,856 
1,445 
1,118 
840 
201 
16 


1,555 
2,040 
1,572 
1,292 
1,067 
274 
19 


26-35 years 
36-45 years 
46-55 years 
56-65 years 
66-75 years 
76-85 years 
86 years and over 


217 
184 
127 
174 
227 
73 
3 





Median age 48.0 47.4 


54.0 





* Exclusive of industrial and institutional physicians, internes and residents, those 


retired and not in practice. 
* The entire 


opulation of the 8 metropolitan counties: Summit, Stark, Cuyahoga, 


Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning, Montgomery, is included as urban. 


Source: American Medical Directory, 1940. 


Changes in the Number of Rural 
Physicians. The foregoing may be re- 
garded as the general background 
which has led to a more intensive 
study of the practicing physicians in 
selected counties of Ohio. 

A slight increase in the population 
of the four sample counties over the 
19 year period accompanied by nearly 
a 40 per cent loss of practicing 
physicians resulted in a very great 
increase in the number of persons per 
physician. This increase in potential 





titioners in the sample counties ac- 
counts for an increase of over 100 
per cent in the number of persons per 
effective physician during the 19 year 
period of study. The over-all ratio of 
1,500 persons per effective physician 
suggested by the Procurement and 
Assignment Service was exceeded in 
the 4 rural counties under considera- 
tion here by over 20 per cent in 1942 
(table IIT). 

Applying effectivity rates to the 
number of rural practitioners serving 
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these counties in earlier years is par- 
ticularly revealing of change in the 
supply of effective physicians. The 
number of persons per effective 
physician in 1923 was only 886, but 
that ratio had more than doubled by 
1942. That the heavy burden carried 
by these rural physicians in 1942 was 
not entirely due to military with- 
drawals of physicians from civilian 
life is shown by the fact that in 1940 
before the activities of the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service began, 
the population per effective physician 
in the sample counties had increased 
to 1,411. Rural physicians have sus- 
tained a progressively increasing 
burden during the past 19 years with 
the interesting exception of a tempo- 
rary improvement in 1934 and 1936 
when the number of effective physi- 
cians increased noticeably. The ex- 
tent to which this reversal of trend 
was due to reduced opportunity in 
urban areas because of the industrial 
depression is a point that needs fur- 
ther study. In any event the data for 
1938 and later years follow the down- 
ward trend observed from 1923 to 


TABLE IV. PHYSICIANS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE’ BY TYPE OF PRACTICE IN 4 RURAL [| 
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1931 (table III). 
analysis of the situation in each of 


the sample counties in 1942 disclosed | 


that the potential patient load per 
physician ranged from 1,650 in 
Wayne County to 2,435 in Meigs 
County. Moreover, similarly high 
ratios prevail in the counties adjacent 
to the sample areas. 

As medical practice has become in- 
creasingly specialized, urban areas 
have come to attract the specialists 
because of a number of factors in- 
cluding the availability of hospitals 
and other special facilities not usually 
afforded in rural areas. As expected, 
the undoubted increase in the num- 
ber of medical specialists in recent 
years is not reflected in the rural 
sample of this study. As a matter of 
fact, these rural counties lost both in 
number of general practitioners and 
full and part specialists. For the 
greater part of the period of study 
the number of physicians devoting 
part-time to a specialty increased 
slightly to 1940 but suffered a con- 
siderable net loss by 1942 because of 
military withdrawals and for other 


COUNTIES, OHIO 1923-1942 





Type of practice 1923 1925 1927 


1929 1931 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 





4 Rural Counties 166 146 139 


122 121 131 137 121 122 = 100° 





General practice 1382 112 103 
Part specialist 22 21 27 


Full specialist 12 13 9 


87 87 94 102 88 88 75 
28 27 29 28 26 27 17 
7 7 8 7 7 7 8 





* Exclusive of industrial and institutipnal physicians, internes and residents, those 
retired and not in practice. 

* Exclusive of physicians in military service. 

Source: American Medical Directory, 7th through 17th Editions; Monthly issues of 
Ohio State Medical Journal, 1942. 
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reasons. The meagre hospital facili- 
ties in the sample counties must be a 
deterrent factor in the attraction of 
specialists; only 3 of the 4 counties 
had hospitals in 1942 and the total 
number of hospital beds was only 
121. These rural people, therefore, 
must depend on the general prac- 
titioner for the bulk of their profes- 
sional medical care but even the tra- 
ditional rural practitioner is much 
less numerous than formerly. From 
1923 to 1940 a net loss of 44 general 
practitioners was sustained in the 
sample counties or a loss of one- 
third of these doctors in 17 years. 
Since 1940, an additional net loss of 
13 has occurred so that over the 
whole period the total net loss 


» amounts to 43.2 per cent (table IV). 
Physician Turnover. The story of 
» the traditional family doctor who re- 


mains a lifetime in the community 
» and is healer, wise counsellor, and a 
generally invaluable citizen is well 
known to all. How much of this tra- 
dition is myth and how much fact 
may be suggested in part by a study 

of the mobility and turnover of the 


practicing physicians in the sample 
counties. 

Changes in the sample from year 
to year can be accounted for only in 
terms of additions to the group (in- 
migrants) and separations from the 
group (out-migrants, deaths and re- 
tirements). Yearly differences of ad- 
ditions and separations may be 
termed annual net change. The 19 
year period of study was divided into 
two parts as nearly equal as the issu- 
ance of the medical directories would 
permit. The first period comprising 
nine years consists of the period 
1923-1931 while the second period 
consists of the ten years from 1932- 
1942. The numerical changes for 
these time periods are shown in table 
V. When the additions and separa- 
tions are expressed as average an- 
nual changes as in table VI it be- 
comes possible to show annual net 
change for the two time periods. It is 
evident that the rural counties expe- 
rienced a net annual loss of practic- 
ing physicians over the whole period, 
the average loss being over 3 physic- 
ians annually. Although losses were 


TABLE V. TURNOVER OF PRACTICING PHYSICIANS IN 4 RURAL COUNTIES, OHIO 
1923-1942 





1923-1942 1923-1931 1932-1942 





Physicians, beginning of period 
Additions (In-migrants) 
Separations 

Out-migrants 

Deaths and retirements 


Physicians, end of period 


166 166 121 
113 37 76 
179 82 97 
89 43 46 
90 39 51 
100 121 100 





Source: American Medical Directory, 7th through 17th Editions. 
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TABLE VI. TURNOVER AND AVERAGE ANNUAL NET CHANGE OF PRACTICING PHYSICIANS 
IN 4 RURAL COUNTIES, OHIO 1923-1942 





1923-1942 1923-1931 1932-1942 





Average annual additions 
Average annual separations 
Average annual net change 


Turnover rate’ 


5.9 4.1 7.6 
9.4 9.1 9.7 
—3.5 —5.0 —2.1 
9.2 8.0 14.3 





*Turnover rates refer to the sum of average annual additions and separations ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total physicians practicing at the beginning of a given 


period. 


sustained in both periods, the heavier 
loss occurred in the 1920’s which may 
have been due to the greater attract- 
ing power of urban centers during 
the prosperous 1920’s than during the 
depression decade of the 1930’s. 

The turnover rates are interesting 
since they are measures of the total 
amount of change affecting the sup- 
ply of physicians. For example, 


nearly one-tenth (9.2 per cent) of 


these rural practicing physicians 
moved in or out of the area, died, or 
retired annually. During the recent 
period 1932-1942 a change of some 
kind was reported annually for about 
one of every seven rural physicians. 
That this turnover has now resulted 
in aging and in a general decrease in 


number of the rural practitioners, 
each of whom must be available to a 
larger number of persons than in 
former years has been shown earlier 
in this article. 

A study was made of the previous 
experience of physicians who moved! 
into the sample counties to learn 
something of the attracting power of 
rural places to certain types of prac- 
titioners seeking a location for prac- 
tice. Of the 113 in-migrants, 62 were 
recent graduates of a medical school, 
that is, graduation occurred within 5 
years of the time they entered the 
sample area. The remaining 51 had 
graduated from medical school more 
than 5 years prior to the migration 
under consideration. Not all the ad- 


TABLE VII. Moves INTo AND OuT OF THE SAMPLE AREAS BY RECENT MEDICAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATES AND BY AGE OF MORE EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONERS, OHIO 1923-1942 





Type of migrant and age group 


Moves in Moves out 





Total 


Recent graduates 

More experienced practitioners 
Under 35 years 
35-49 years 


50 years and over 


113 89 





62 23 
51 66 

4 10 
18 25 
29 31 
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ditions to the rural counties were 
young men seeking to establish them- 
selves in practice as is evidenced from 
the finding that of the 51 who had 
been out of medical school more than 
5 years, more than one-half (29) 
were 50 years old or more (table 
VII). 

Not only has there been an appre- 
ciable proportion of older men begin- 
ning practice in the rural areas but 
there has likewise occurred an out- 
migration of older men, as well as 
younger men, to enter upon private 
practice elsewhere. For example, 89 
physicians left the rural areas of 
whom 23 were recent medical school 
graduates and 66 were more expe- 
rienced practitioners. Of the 66 more 
experienced migrants, nearly one- 
half (81) were persons 50 years old 
or over seeking new locations for 
private practice. The evidence ap- 
pears to agree with the conclusion 
reached in other recent studies that 
there exists a “rural type” of prac- 
titioner who moves about in an 
itinerant fashion.* Within the limits 


) of this study it appears that a size- 


able number of older practitioners 


migrate into and out of the rural 


areas of Ohio. A total of 54 practit- 
ioners had both moved into and left 
the sample counties during the 19 
year period of study. At the time 


) these physicians entered the sample 
> counties, 40 had been graduated from 


/ 


*Harold Maslow, “Characteristics and 


» Mobility of Rural Physicians,” Rural So- 


ciology, III (September 1938), 272-273. 
Lowry Nelson, “Distribution, Age, and 


® Mobility of Minnesota Physicians, 1912- 


1936,” American Sociological Review, VII 
(December 1942), 800. 


medical school no more than 5 years 
previously and the remaining 14 were 
more experienced practitioners. The 
more experienced physicians who 
might have been expected to be a 
more stable group were found to have 
remained in the area an average of 
only 4.1 years before moving on 
whereas the recent medical school 
graduates had a slightly longer pe- 
riod of practice, averaging 4.5 years. 


Effect of Military Recruitment on 
Civilian Supply of Physicians. A 
total of 18 practicing physicians in 
the 4 rural counties had been in- 
ducted into the armed services by the 
end of 1942. Not only has this with- 
drawal meant the loss of nearly one- 
half the younger physicians (those 
under 45 years of age) but has had 
important effects on the supply of 
specialists available to the civilian 
population. 


Logan County, for example, lost 2 
physicians who were devoting full 
time to surgery leaving that county 
with but one full time surgeon in an 
area of about 30,000 people. Pursu- 
ing the situation further for Logan 
County, with a total of 7 physicians 
having left private practice to enter 
the armed services and assuming no 
migration, deaths, or retirements 
only 28 physicians were in practice 
in the county according to the 1942 
American Medical Directory. Of 
these 28 physicians, over one-half 
(15) were 65 years old or over and 5 
were 75 years of age or older. This 
example points up the significance of 
loss of young practitioners in rural 
areas where the burden must fall 
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unduly on aged physicians who may 
find it increasingly difficult to meet 
the increased demands during war 
time and who in many cases, at least, 
must lack the vitality to withstand 
the rigors of rural practice. 


Conclusions. Important changes 
have taken place in the number and 
characteristics of practicing physic- 
ians available to rural people in Ohio. 
The urbanward trend, resulting in 
large increases in the number of 
patients for remaining rural physic- 
ians, the disproportionate number of 
aged among rural and urban prac- 
titioners, the scarcity of specialists in 
rural areas, the high rates of turn- 
over among rural physicians with an 
undoubted effect on the stability of 
rural medical practice have been fac- 
tors observed even during prewar 
years. The effect of the war has been 
to magnify the problem of rural med- 
ical care by a further depletion of 
personnel. The loss of many young 
practitioners to the armed services 
has placed rural areas in a position 
of serious disadvantage. The popula- 
tion-physician ratio in this rural 
sample area of Ohio far exceeds that 
of 1 effective physician per 1500 pop- 
ulation adopted by the Directing 
Board of the Procurement and As- 
signment Service as the minimum be- 


low which it would be unsafe to re- 
duce civilian medical service. 

The problem of attracting physic- 
ians to the rural areas remains basic. 
Obviously practitioners tend to avoid 
areas where the economic base is in- 
sufficient to pay for the medical care 
needed and also where hospital and 
other facilities are lacking. Since 
such conditions do not permit the 
young physician to practice the kind 
of medicine he has been taught, he is 
more likely to try establishing him- 


self elsewhere than in rural practice. | 


Various group plans by which com- 
munities are enabled to pool their re- 
sources are being tried in rural areas 
and although still in an experimental 
stage may offer a method by which an 
increased degree of medical care can 
be made available to rural people. 
Ohio rural areas, even before the 
war, were under-supplied with ef- 
fective physicians and that situation 


has been greatly aggravated by war- [J 


time demands for health services and 
by the departure of many young rural 
physicians to the armed services. The 


disparity before the war was not par- | 


ticularly disadvantageous when travel 
was unrestricted, but wartime travel 
limitations have brought the full ef- 
fect of rural physician shortages 
home to rural people. 








How Can Better Rural Health Be Developed?* 
By L. S. Kleinschmidt} 


ABSTRACT 


Surveys of the rural health situation indicate a large proportion of farm 
families have poorer health, that facilities for health service are below normal 
requirements and that there is a pitiful inadequacy of care provided regularly 
for the lower-income families. An approach to the solution of the rural health 
problem depends on the family, the community and the adequacy of facilities 
in a logical “health service area” large enough to include all needed facilities 
and justify economical administration. Many questions need answers. Different 
states should undertake studies of rural health problems. The time, studies, 
and influence of the social scientists are needed, in cooperation with others, 
in approaching this problem of building a stronger, healthier rural people. 


RESUMEN 


Los estudios que se han hecho de la salubridad rural indican que una gran 
proporcién de las familias rurales tiene mala salud, que las facilidades para 
servicios de salubridad son inadecuadas y que hay una lamentable deficiencia 
en la atencién regularmente suministrada a familias de posicién econémica 
inferior. La solucién del problema de la salubridad rural depende de la familia, 
de la comunidad y de las facilidades de que se disponga en un “drea de servicio 
de salubridad” lo bastante extensa para que incluya todas las facilidades 
necesarias y permita una administracién econémica. Los estados deben hacer 
estudios de los problemas de la salubridad rural. Al tratar de resolver este 
problema de lograr una poblacién rural mas saludable, es necesario que los 
especialistas en las ciencias sociales cooperen con su tiempo, sus estudios y su 


influencia. 


The health and welfare of our peo- ical examinations for selectees and 


ple is one of the burning questions 
_ of today. The tragic need of security 
against illness has been revealed in 
many studies of the problem. On an 
average day of the year four million 
persons are disabled by illness. Dur- 
ing one year—1935—approximately 
twenty-two million cases of disabling 
illness, lasting seven days or more, 
occurred with a loss of one billion, 
two hundred and fifty million days 
)} from work, home or school, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Public Health 
) Service. Through reports on the phys- 


_* Presented at the Rural Sociological So- 

ciety Meeting September 15, 1943, St. Louis, 
issouri. 

_ tChief of Health Services Section, Reg- 

lon III, Farm Security Administration, In- 

) dianapolis, Ind. 


through reported studies on the fam- 
ily health situation in many areas, 
the need for improved health and in- 
creased availability of health service 
facilities has come to the attention of 
the public and has become increas- 
ingly more important. 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
and the various state health depart- 
ments have accumulated a great deal 
of information. The Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care reported 
in 1933 on family surveys made in 
1928 to 1931 summarizing the use of 
various types of health services and 
their cost. The Consumer Purchases 
Study conducted in 1936 by a number 
of Government agencies cooperating, 
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including the Department of Agri- 
culture, reported in 1941 on the ex- 
penditures for medical care for urban 
families and for rural families at 
various income levels. The Social Se- 
curity Board, through their Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, in recent 
years has reported considerable val- 
uable data. Agricultural colleges, 
through their Department of Rural 
Economics and Sociology, have been 
gradually increasing the number of 
studies covering the health problem, 
bringing out rather significant in- 
formation for the areas covered. 
Farm Security Administration 
through complete physical examina- 
tions of entire families has brought 
out much information on the existing 
physical situation within the low-in- 
come farm family group. Through 
supervised health services developed 
with low-income farm families, they 
are also accumulating much informa- 
tion on the need for and cost of var- 
ious types of health services and the 
importance of an effective health pro- 
tective program as well as a curative 
program. It still can be said, however, 
speaking generally, that we lack con- 
vincing evidence of the actual need 
for health services in rural areas so 
presented that it can readily be trans- 
lated by the farm family. When will 
we answer the families’ question, 
“What illnesses may occur in my fam- 
ily and what will be the costs during 
the next ten years? Would it be better 
for me to pay for this service as we 
use it or budget annually under a 
prepayment plan?” We know we can’t 
predict the illness of one family for 


any given year but we think we can 
come close to predicting the number 
and the costs of illnesses for a thou- 
sand families. But can we? How 
about a statement made to me by a 
number of our leading physicians 
that the need for health services can 
be reduced thirty to fifty per cent by 


full cooperation of rural families fol- | 


lowing a supervised program of pre- 


vention, sanitation and early treat- | 


ment? 
When rural families see the need, 


realize what they can do about it and © 
understand the willingness and the | 


responsibility of the health profes- 


sional groups to cooperate, planning | 


for a proper balance of needed health 
service facilities can be done and 
much progress made. Who is in the 
best position to review the informa- 


tion available, rearrange the presen- | 
tation if necessary, accumulate field | 
data to fill in the missing information | 
and present the findings in a way, not | 


to show how educated the reviewer is, 
but how wise he is in making it in- 
teresting and understandable to farm 
people? 

What are some of the health serv- 
ice problems in rural areas? You have 
often heard it said that the farm is 
the healthiest place to live. If the av- 
erage age at death might be taken as 
one yardstick, then we can look back 
to 1900 and find that the average age 
at death was about fifty years with 
the average city person living less 
and the rural person living more than 
fifty years. The country was the 


healthiest place to live. But what [ 


about 1940? The average age at death 
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is about sixty-five years with the av- 
erage city person living more than 
sixty-five years and the average rural 
person living less than that figure. In 
other words, excellent progress is in- 
dicated from 1900 to 1940 for the 
city people. However, the country is 
just as healthy a place to live as it 
was in 1900 but has failed to make as 
much progress in the past forty 
years. The overall progress during 
this period is a credit to our doctors 
and other health professional groups. 
It has not been carried to rural areas 
with the same effectiveness. 

One of the greatest single factors 
influencing this average age at the 
time of death is infant mortality. In 
1938 the infant mortality rate for the 
State of Missouri was fifty-one per 
one thousand live births. A review 
of a number of strictly rural counties 
with no towns over five thousand pop- 
ulation showed a rate ranging from 
ninety to one hundred seventeen. 
What are the facts for rural families? 
What are the facts for the low-income 
rural families? There are indications 
that infant mortality is twice as high 
in rural areas as it is in the city and 
that with low-income rural families 
it may be from four to five times as 
high. Dr. Abraham Epstein of New 
York City states “Infant mortality is 
five times as high in families with 
incomes of less than $500 a year as 
in families with $3,000 or more.” I 
ask you, should it be so? 

The maternal mortality rate is 
also high in rural areas. However, 
neglected birth injuries are even 
higher and more significant in their 


effect on health and the welfare of the 
family. Physical examinations car- 
ried out in 1941 by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration with 844 low- 
income farm families in Southeast 
Missouri showed fifty-two per cent of 
the mothers with birth injuries not 
corrected, which remained as a ma- 
ternal hazard. 


Isolated surveys of the health sit- 
uation among the rural families in 
some of the states indicate that a 
large proportion of farmers have 
poor health, that the facilities for 
health services are below normal re- 
quirements and that there is a pitiful 
inadequacy of the care provided reg- 
ularly for the lower-income families. 
A look at some of the surveys in- 
dicates that between a third and a 
half of the lowest-income groups 
have no medical or dental care what- 
soever. Of sixteen thousand cases of 
serious illness reported by farm fam- 
ilies in Texas and Oklahoma, less 
than half had a doctor’s care. Only 
one out of three births was attended 
by a physician. In 1940, thorough 
physical examinations given to over 
eleven thousand persons in Farm Se- 
curity Administration families in 
seventeen states, only four out of 
every hundred were in_ excellent 
health. Adult members averaged five 
defects and children 2.6 defects each, 
ranging from bad teeth and poor eye 
sight to rickets and hernia. Oftimes 
summaries of health surveys indicate 
a situation that may be accepted as 
satisfactory, while one or more areas 
or classifications of families right 
within the survey groups would show 
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startling incidence of illnesses. The 
solution of the rural health problem 
finally gets back to the local com- 
munity and to the family. Are facil- 
ities available? Are funds available? 

To fully study the adequacy of fa- 
cilities, it is advantageous first to 
delineate the logical “health service 
area.” Such an area would be con- 
tiguous, would have more or less def- 
initely defined boundaries indicated 
by the movement of the families 
toward the center to secure various 
types of health services and all types 
of services available. The area should 
not be too large, varying with the 
density of population and the trans- 
portation facilities. The services 
might include one or more fully 
equipped hospitals, smaller local re- 
ceiving hospitals capable of handling 
the majority of cases, and a sufficient 
number of specialists to support the 
general practitioners in order that 
all, except extremely difficult cases 
needing special facilities, could be 
handled in the area. The area should 
be large enough to justify successful 
administration on a neconomic basis. 
For the middle west, we would be 
inclined to think in terms of eight to 
fifteen counties with approximately 
300,000 people included in one of 
these areas. As a part of the larger 
area would be smaller units furnish- 
ing locally required services for ap- 
proximately each 30,000 people. 

To orderly expand health facilities 
during a post-war period to bring 
about the kind of rural health serv- 
ices required, the boundaries of the 
logical “health service areas’”’ should 


be defined. The problems may then be 
studied within this unit, taking into 
account facilities required for all the 
inhabitants of the area, however, de- 
fining the problem of rural families 
separately to make sure that their 
needs are met. In studying one area 
from this viewpoint, it is indicated 
that approximately twelve counties 
should be included in the “health ser- 
vice area.” Available information 
from eight of the twelve counties on 
the number and distribution of med- 
ical doctors shows a total of 126 
doctors listed, with 21 retired be- 
cause of old age or disability, 8 full- 
time surgeons or specialists or their 
equivalent, 3 public health doctors, 14 
in service with our armed forces, 34 
over 65 years of age, and 46 who are 
65 years and under. The thirty-four 
physicians over sixty-five years of 
age, if we apply the relative amount 
of service they render on the average 
as determined by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, would render service 
equivalent to eleven doctors. Adding 
the forty-six doctors sixty-five years 
of age and under, gives an equivalent 
of fifty-seven. There are seventy-two 
towns in these counties with a total 
population of approximately ninety 
thousand. The rural population is ap- 
proximately one hundred _ eighty 
thousand. One doctor rendering fam- 
ily-type physicians’ service would, 
therefore, be required to care for 
4,750 persons. 


Due to location and other factors, 
rural people use less of the physic- 
ians’ service. A comparison of home 
and office calls used by urban and 
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rural families seems to indicate that 
rural families use from twenty to 
thirty per cent less service. Is this a 
fair index? Using the twenty per cent 
figure and assuming it to be the most 
nearly correct, one doctor would care 
for 4,275 city persons and 5,225 rural 
people. 

Some people have looked at the 
total number of doctors and the total 
population, in this case 126 doctors 
and 270,000 people, and arrived at a 
conclusion that each doctor was re- 
quired to care for about 2,000 per- 
sons, a figure that seems satisfactory 
for a war-time period. After estab- 
lishing certain facts, anyone can 
readily see that in this area two to 
three times as many physicians are 
required if the standard of one 
physician for each 1,500 persons is 
reached. In order to study the trend 
further, additional facts on the num- 
ber of doctors in the “health service 
area” who have died within the last 
five years and the number of doctors 
who have located in the area to re- 
place them would be helpful. 

A further study of this area in- 
dicates a rural population density of 
sixty-nine persons per square mile in 
some townships and in others twen- 
ty-three persons per square mile. 
Figuring 1,500 persons per physician 
and assuming that people living in 
towns, because of their location 
would have first priority on physic- 
ians’ services, we can arrive at the 
number of physicians available for 
rural people and can outline on a map 
the territory that reasonably could be 
expected to be covered. Through this 


process, the number of people af- 
fected by the need of additional serv- 
ice can be determined as well as their 
approximate location. By following 
this method covering approximately 
214 counties, an irregularly shaped 
area containing 15,000 people with- 
out a doctor conveniently located with 
available time to serve them is 
brought to light. This kind of infor- 
mation pointing out the twilight 
zones is basic in working out a rural 
health program and in locating or 
relocating doctors to best serve the 
people. 

Similar studies applied to other 
services such as location of surgeons 
and_ specialists, dentists, nurses, 
available hospital beds, presents in- 
formation just as striking. The pres- 
ent distribution of health facilities is 
not in true relation to population or 
need but more closely associated with 
marketing centers and income. 


How can the social scientist assist 
in promoting better health in rural 
areas? First and most important, the 
rural health problem offers an op- 
portunity for outstanding service. 
Now is an excellent time to expand 
research in this field oriented toward 
the immediate problems of the war 
period and of post-war planning. To 
gain the most information in the 
shortest period of time, different 
states might undertake a study of 
different problems. Some of these 
studies might include: 


1. Methods that would assist in 
establishing and defining logical 
“health service areas” and the 
smaller inner-contained units. 
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. What effect do transportation 


facilities, habits of people and 
economic relationships between 
communities have on health ser- 
vice areas? 

. How much is the problem of nu- 
trition for health a lack of in- 
formation, a lack of income or a 
lack of facilities? 

. What type of complaint causes a 
rural family to see a doctor? 


. What are the attitudes and tra- 


ditions among rural families re- 
sponsible for their self-medica- 
tion, for the use of patent medi- 
cines and for the use of cultist 
practitioners? 


. How can the connection between 


housing and sanitation and the 
number of colds and respiratory 
diseases or intestinal diseases be 
effectively demonstrated to rural 
families? 


. How many days from work, 


home or school are lost due to 
illness? Did this loss come at a 
time that it reduced family in- 
come? 


. Should families in the different 


levels of income pay in propor- 
tion to ability? If so, how can 
ability to pay be determined? 

. Could payments from families 
only, based on ability to pay, be 
devised to meet the total cost of 
complete health service? 

. Would a prepaid plan assist fam- 
ilies to distribute the cost and 
permit them to budget in ad- 
vance? 


. What should be the annual cost 


per family for services based on 

availability, such as hospitaliza- 

tion in an area where there is 
only one-half of a bed available 
per 1,000 population as com- 

pared with an area where 4% 

beds are available? 

. What is the attitude of rural doc- 
tors toward an effort to remove 
some of the problems and haz- 
ards of rural health? 

13. What are the average rural fam- 
ily costs for a complete health 
service? 

a. What part can or should be 
paid by the families them- 
selves? 

What part should be paid 
from public funds? 

. What amount should be spent 
to support the kind and ex- 
tent of services actually 
needed? 

. What causes rural families to be- 
come articulate on their general 
health problems? 


These questions and many others 
need answers. 

Modern medical science is far in 
advance of medical practice available 
to and accepted by rural people. Doc- 
tors generally recognize this fact and 
are usually ready and willing to plan 
with lay people to improve the health 
situation. 

So much depends on good health— 
life, happiness, work, success, even 
the survival of a nation. 

Your time is needed, your studies 
and information are needed, and your 
influence is needed, in cooperation 
with others, in approaching this 
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problem of building a stronger healthiest place to live.” 
healthier rural people to regain their I can only lay down the challenge 
right to say “The country is the —the opportunity is yours. 





The Neighborhood As A Unit of Action In Rural 
Programs* 


By Bryce Ryant+ 


ABSTRACT 


The neighborhood as a unit of organization in rural programs may be 
defended on two pe. the ideological and the utilitarian. That is, neighbor- 
hoods may be selected as units for such use in order to strengthen them in 
American life; they may also be selected because they appear to be the most 
appropriate tools in the attainment of joint action. The purpose of this paper 
is to present some Pee meee each of these viewpoints. It is suggested 
that our concept of the strong neighborhood has been given an unduly idyllic 
emphasis, and that the appropriateness of this unit for action programs has 
been diminishing rapidly due to the secular trend in American rural life. It is 
suggested that further evaluation may lead us away from the utilization of 
familistic spatial groups toward more functional grouping in the organization 
of secular rural programs. 


a 


RESUMEN 


El vecindario como unidad de organizacién en los programas rurales puede 
ser defendido desde dos puntos de vista, el ideolégico y el utilitario. Es decir, 
age escogerse los vecindarios como unidades con el objeto de arraigarlos en 

vida norteamericana; también pueden ser escogidos porque parezcan ser 
los instrumentos mas apropriados para conseguir accién conjunta. El propésito 
de este articulo es presentar algunos problemas relacionados con cada uno de 
estos puntos de vista. Se sugiere que nuestro concepto de un vecindario fuerte 
ha recibido un énfasis demasiado idilico y que la aptitud de esta unidad para 
programas de accién ha venido disminuyendo rapidamente debido a la tendencia 
secular de la vida rural norteamericana. Se sugiere también que una mas 
amplia evaluacién puede alejarnos de la utilizacién de grupos espaciales 
familiares y conducirnos hacia grupos mas funcionales en la organizacién de 
programas rurales seculares. 


In recent years rural sociologists 
have gained sufficient status to make 
the selection of local organizational 
units for federal programs a serious 
scientific problem. Reacting against 
entirely arbitrary patterns of organi- 
zation, sociologists have sought to 
write their knowledge of rural society 


* Read before the Rural Sociological So- 
| ciety, St. Louis, Mo., September 16, 1943. 


t Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


into the structure of new federal and 
state programs of action and plan- 
ning. Thus there has come the in- 
sistence that attainment of integ- 
rated, effectual programs depends up- 
on the use of organizational units 
which follow “natural” social cleav- 
ages. In this way only can we attain 
integrated action among individuals, 
as well as the integration of individ- 
uals into the total framework. More 
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specifically it has been argued that 
rural programs should rest locally 
upon the neighborhood unit. Neigh- 
borhoods then become integrated on 
the community level, thence to county, 
state, regional, and national levels of 
administration. 

Sociologically the neighborhood’s 
peculiar utility as the foundation 
block of rural programs is explained 
by its alleged approximation to the 
strong, solidary Gemeinschaft. In the 
neighborhood we find primary, in- 
timate contacts, familistic loyalities 
and non-contractual bonds, operating 
on neat locality bases. Since these 
conditions are most powerful roots of 
joint action, it is inferred that such 
an area is ideally constructed for ef- 
fective program planning and action. 
And since neighborhoods are “natu- 
ral” segments of “natural” communi- 
ties, it is sociologically feasible that 
they be integrated and conjoined 
with the outer world through the 
medium of the community, as the next 
larger link in the chain. In addition to 
these strong incentives to the use of 
neighborhood units it is commonly 
assumed that such utilization will fur- 
ther solidify a desired sphere of 
American life. Hence the neighbor- 
hood is reasoned to be not only an 
effective tool, but one whose use very 
fortunately works toward the long 
time betterment of rural life, simply 
by the fact of its use. Both of these 
considerations appear to underly the 
current enthusiasm for the neighbor- 
hood-community axis of rural pro- 
gram planning and action.! 

At the outset it should be recog- 


nized that these two considerations 
rest upon wholly different, and pos- 
sibly contradictory lines of reason- 
ing. The selection of the neighbor- 


hood as a tool should result from the | 


careful calculation of its relative ef- 
ficacy as compared with other social 
units, in achieving action on given 
programs. This is strictly a problem 
in the rational choice of means to suc- 
cessfully organized action. The selec- 
tion of the neighborhood in order to 
insure its own perpetuation, however, 
lies not so much in rational analysis 
as in value judgments, i.e. the neigh- 
borhood provides the good life and 
should be preserved. Fail to recog- 
nize the difference in these two lines 
of reasoning and the defense of the 
neighborhood as a tool is likely to 
turn into a rationalization of senti- 
mentally determined preferences.? 
Usually the protagonists of the neigh- 
borhood unit in federal programs lay 
greatest stress on its efficacy as a 
natural area, i.e. as a tool. But the 
valuative concept frequently creeps 
in. Yet it is fundamental that we rec- 
ognize our end; is it to build solidary 
neighborhoods, or is it to promote 


*See note by Loomis, Ensminger and 
Wooley, Rural Sociology, Dec., 1941. Also 
Loomis and Ensminger, “Governmental Ad- 
ministration and Informal Local Groups,” 
Applied Anthropology, Jan.-March, 1942, 
pp. 41-59. 

* The neighborhood like many sociological 
concepts has a dual nature. It is at once an 
avowedly cold structural concept and at the 
same time an emotive ethical symbol. The 
more thoroughly immersed we are in the 
folk concept, the more difficult is its corres- 
ponding use in science. Added to this is the 
unfortunate attributing of the term natural 
to such a grouping which implies that com- 
peting forms of social organization are 
artificial and hence inferior. 
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action most effectively? If the answer 
is both, then we should be prepared 
for possible disharmony between the 
two goals. The fact that we like 
neighborhoeds does not signify that 
they are technically superior to other 
action areas, yet one gains the vague 
impression that the neighborhood is 
being widely sponsored without much 
analysis of its probable effectiveness 
as compared with other equally 
“natural” local units. In fact the 
argument that this area be used in 
order to bolster it, implies its dimin- 
ishing strength. Unless the neighbor- 
hood is not being replaced by other 
types of group structures, we might 
suspect that such an argument im- 
plies increasing strength of alterna- 
tive social units. There is at least a 
suspicion of inconsistency in rational 
pleas for the neighborhood program 
unit, to which are added injunctions 
that we must preserve that locality 
group from some dismal fate. 

In any event these two rationales 
of the neighborhood unit give rise to 
two different sets of ‘questions which 
should be answered. The first is 
| whether or not there is justification 
for installing programs with the de- 
sign of perpetuating traditional, 
solidary, locality groupings. The sec- 
ond is whether or not in point of fact, 
neighborhoods are more effective 
units for action than are other altern- 
ative local groupings. Of course, no 
amount of factual evidence on the 
program power of neighborhoods 
| would influence the valuative, ethical 

reasons for solidifying them. 
Arguments for this program unit 


as a means of lending strength to the 
neighborhood as such, generally de- 
note an evaluative comparison be- 
tween satisfactions derived from per- 
sonal and from impersonal social re- 
lationship structures. Is the building 
toward this end justifiable on the 
basis of sociologic knowledge or is it 
the product of personally derived con- 
viction? If we professionally sponsor 
programs toward emotionally de- 
rived ends, it seems reasonable to 
inquire if those ends are defined with 
as high regard by the folk. Are farm- 
ers seeking after the satisfactions of 
strong neighborhood ties, or are they 
seeking after satisfactions of a more 
secular nature? If the latter, are we, 
as professional sociologists, to say 
that their evaluation of satisfactions 
is incorrect? Perhaps we are, but as 
sociologists, most of us profess that 
usually a preference for one type of 
social system over another is a prob- 
lem for neither scientific nor absolute 
judgment. While the policy maker 
undoubtedly has responsibility for 
making some judgments of this char- 
acter, this particular question merits 
considerable thought, unless we as- 
sume that the good society receives 
its definition at the hands of bureau- 
crats and academicians. 


In the literature defending the 
neighborhood organization plan, 
there is more than a hint that a part 
of the defense is unconsciously in- 
fluenced by our heritage of ruralistic 
romanticism. This may be illustrated 
by the following quotation. “Just as 
the old Russian mir became stronger 
because it was a unit of administra- 
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tion, the natural neighborhoods and 
communities may become more def- 
inite and solidary groupings if used 
as units in defense and other admin- 
istrative effort.”* With due regard to 
the glories of Holy Russia, one must 
recall that this “administrative 
strengthening” of the mir created one 
of the most brutal exploitive struc- 
tures ever invented by despotic gov- 
ernment. Administrative strengthen- 
ing of the local primary group was the 
plan whereby a rural people were 
bound, taxed, and exploited. The joys 
of this new administrative solidarity 
reached fruition in the widespread re- 
volts of 1904 and 1905.* No one would 
construe this analogy as an indication 
of intent to make the American neigh- 
borhood a thing of governmental ad- 
ministration. The point is that the 
mir holds no lesson to contemporary 
America unless we accept an ideal- 
ized version of that structure. Should 
we not find occasion to wonder how 
much our regard for this type of tra- 
ditional social structure is derived 
from the unhistoric romanticism of 
the nineteenth century, and how 
much from the careful evaluation of 
its satisfactions — and dissatisfac- 
tions. 

It may be that a studied considera- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of 
solidary locality groups will justify 
strong federal efforts toward recon- 
stituting the American neighborhood. 
There is still the question, however, 





* Loomis and Ensminger, op. cit., p. 59. 
_“See Alexander Kornilov, Modern Rus- 
sian History, especially Vol. II, pp. 202 ff; 
also Bernard Pares, A History of Russia, 
waa” Revised, 1939, Chapters XXI and 


of whether or not such desired effects 
will spring from its use as a program 
unit. We cannot assume that the mak- 
ing of American neighborhoods into 
agents of government administration 
will in fact revitalize the elements 
which traditionalists seek to pre- 
serve. The transformation of a pri- 
mary, unitary neighborhood into an 
administrative organ violates the 
very roots of primary group solidar- 
ity. Even if the locality basis were 
technically appropriate, its trans- 
formation into a program unit would 
mean the formalizing, organizing, 
specializing of a group which is char- 
acteristically informal, slightly or- 
ganized, and utterly diffuse in terms 
of function. In some degree at least 
this structuralizing of the neighbor- 
hood introduces the very conditions 
tending to undermine primary groups 
as such. Can primary groups become 
legalistic, administrative units and 
remain the pure gemeinschaftlich 
bodies idealized by agricultural fun- 
damentalists? 


It should be remembered that the 
principal overt reason for utilizing 
neighborhoods as keystones in pro- 
gram building, is that they are the 
natural and most appropriate or ef- 
fective local groups for program ad- 
ministration. This rational approach 
to the problem also merits some ques- 
tions. To begin with, even if we grant 
that many American localities ap- 
proximate the ideal Gemeinschaft, is 
there assurance that personal in- 
timacies and all that goes with them, 
are potent uniting forces for joint 
action on programs which are char- 
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acteristically enacted, contractual, 
and impersonal in so far as the group 
itself is concerned? A primary group 
is strong in the realm of joint action, 
but one may question the degree to 
which that peculiar strength can be 
transmitted to activities which are 
essentially secular. To draw an 
analogy, it would be interesting to 
learn if business partnerships are 
more energetic and efficient when the 
partners are brothers. 

There are many examples, it is 
true, where primary groups are en- 
ergetic agents in secular activities, 
but gemeinschaftlich relations have 
scarcely been sine qua non for such 
success. Thus it is reliably reported 
that Iowa is dotted with cooperative 
creameries and that these associa- 
tions are built of farmers who pro- 
duce milk, rather than community 
members who are most intimate with 
each other. And so far as one can tell, 
hundreds of cooperative grain ele- 
vators, creameries, and marketing as- 
sociations have operated for years 
upon secular bonds in territories as 
yet unblessed by neighborhood-com- 
munity delineators. 

Still operating on the assumption 
that strong neighborhood units are 
characteristic of rural America, there 
is a further question. The policy un- 
der consideration recommends that 
these smallest units, the neighbor- 
hoods, be linked together into pat- 
terns called communities. These be- 
come the larger natural units of ac- 
tion. Thus neighborhood leaders meet 
in community session and achieve a 
basis of representation calculated to 


conjoin the parts into a whole and 
achieve maximum democracy and 
solidarity. This plan seems to pre- 
suppose that for program purposes 
the community is a congerie of 
gemeinschaftlich areas. Clearly some 
communities are the totality of re- 
lated gemeinschaftlich units. Thus 
several related clans might literally 
be such a community. But to view a 
modern mid-western community as 
an area of related primary groups, or 
to act as if it were, seems a gross 
abstraction. In most commercial farm 
areas where neighborhoods persist, 
they do so as discrete units; com- 
munities are segmented by institu- 
tional and interest group affiliations 
much more critically than by neigh- 
borhoods. Community unity does not 
rest upon inter-neighborhood rela- 
tions, it rests on the institutional and 
special service affiliations of com- 
munity members. Neighborhood and 
community are qualitatively distinct, 
and the additive use of neighborhoods 
is unjustified unless the community 
is itself a primary group. Do away 
with the functional, special interest 
bonds of the community and the in- 
dividual neighborhoods might just as 
well be organized together without 
regard for community lines, by 
gerrymander, by township, or by 
chance. In so far as neighborhoods 
are integrated for action on a com- 
munity basis they are united by the 
institutional and service ties of the 
community. 

While this does not negate the util- 


ity of the neighborhood in achieving 
community integration, it suggests 
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that community unity might better 
be achieved through direct utiliza- 
tion of truly subcommunity, non- 
locality groupings. In so far as neigh- 
borhoods are naturally integrated 
with each other, they simply reflect 
these community bonds. The “natu- 
“ral subunit of a community is the 
institutional or service group, not the 
neighborhood, and if community or- 
ganization is desired, it would seem 
more reasonable to work through the 
subunits of the community rather 
than through extraneous groupings 
which partially reflect them. 


So far it has been assumed that 
American neighborhoods are in fact 
the strong solidary units they are im- 
puted to be. Certainly there is no 
region in the nation where one can 
fail to find rural neighborhoods; nor 
is there a city without many of them, 
in the strictest sense of the word. 
However, the typical contrast be- 
tween rural and urban social struc- 
ture has probably led us to minimize 
them in the city and to exaggerate 
them in the country. While the con- 
trast is, no doubt, striking, we can- 
not fail to see that the neighborhood 
is losing ground in American rural 
life. Indirect evidence lies in the 
countless manifestations of rural 
urbanity, e.g. declining birth rate, 
commercialization of recreation, ex- 
tensive secondary contacts, etc. More 
direct evidence lies in such studies as 
Brunner and Lorge,® who, it may be 
recalled, found a 36 per cent decline 
in the number of neighborhoods be- 


*Rural Trends in Depression Years, pp. 
93-94. 


tween 1924 and 1936, a process well 
underway before the depression. Al- 
though the mortality of many neigh- 
borhoods might not necessarily re- 
flect a general weakening of many 
others, it is certain that factors re- 
sponsible for mortality have been at 
work throughout the nation’s coun- 
tryside, i.e. mobility, improved trans- 
portation, growth of desire for secu- 
lar satisfaction, etc. In addition to 
such studies as this, there are many 
indications that neighborhood unity 
is diminishing generally. Thus the 
breakdown in the association of phys- 
ical adjacency with the act of neigh- 
boring has been pointed out by sev- 
eral writers.® And the studies of Kolb 
and Wileden have offered strong evi- 


dence of the diminishing significance | 


of the locality neighborhood in Wis- 


consin.’? Particularly interesting is a | 


recent study by Davies, in a Minne- 
sota county, 


grouping to be practically unknown.’ 
Interestingly enough Kraenzel has 
made a similar point regarding the 


*See for example Geo. Lundberg and | 
Mary Steele, “Social Attraction-Patterns in | 


a Village,” Sociometry, I (July 1937-April 
1938), pp. 375-419. Also Charles P. Loomis, 
“Sociometry and the Study of New Rural 
Communities,” Sociometry, II, No. 1, pp 
56-76, and Chas. P. Loomis, “Informal Par- 
ticipation in the Planned Rural Communi- 
ties,” op. cit., No. 4, pp 1-37. 

*J. H. Kolb, “Trends in Country Neigh- 
borhoods,” Wisconsin AESB 120. Also J. H. 
Kolb and A. F. Wileden, “Special Interest 
Groups in Rural Society,” op. cit., Bulletin 
84. 


*Vernon Davies, “Neighborhoods, Town- 
ships, and Communities in Wright County, 


Minnesota,” Rural Sociology, VII, March | 


1943. pp. 51-61. 





where he found the | 
neighborhood as a conscious locality | 
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settlement of Montana.® Perhaps the 
most striking testimony appears 
in a recent article by Polson.’® 
» While he finds that war time restric- 
) tions have diminished the extensive 
contacts of New York farmers, strik- 
ingly enough those farmers have 
seemed unable to reorient themselves 
on neighborhood lines. Even the de- 
manded wartime neighborhood or- 
ganization program of the extension 
service has taken place on a formal- 
ized secondary contact level rather 
than by direct personalized relation- 
ships. 

Obviously there are many studies 
showing thoroughly ingrown neigh- 
borhoods, and one could indeed go 
into practically any area of the na- 
tion and delineate some geographic 
patterns of interfamily visiting or 
exchange of work. But these exer- 
cises mean very little without knowl- 
edge of the content of those rela- 
tions! and the corresponding sig- 
nificance of less localized relation- 
ships added to or encroaching upon 
them. No one would deny that strong 
primary relations exist among groups 
of farmers in practically all rural 
> communities, but this is far from say- 
ing that primary locality groups have 
deep significance in rural America. It 
is true that in some sections of the 
nation adjacent farmers, undoubted- 
ly, remain in the gemeinschaftlich 


*Carl F. Kraenzel, “Farm Population 
Mobility in Selected Montana Communities,” 
Montana AESB 371. 

* Robert A. Polson, “Impact of War on 
Rural Community Life,” Rural Sociology, 

June 1943. pp. 123-129. 
> “Exchange of work, for example, has in 


» many communities become a “horse trade” 


proposition, calculated in detail. 


units they are ideally credited with 
having. But with continuation of 
trends described by Kolb, Brunner 
and Lorge, Wileden, and many others, 
the neighborhood as an effective pri- 
mary locality group seems destined to 
become a phenomenon peculiar to our 
progressively fewer isolated areas. 
The studies of Davies and Kraenzel 
hint that we may even have exag- 
gerated the extent to which rural 
America was ever neatly constructed 
upon geographically exclusive pri- 
mary group neighborhoods. 


All this does not mean that the 
neighborhood is without significance, 
but it surely means that a program 
built upon the assumption of strong 
neighborhoods is a program hitched 
to a waning social unit. Such a policy 
is inconsistent with the most dom- 
inant trend in American rural life, 
i.e., secularization. The fact that this 
process has not reached and prob- 
ably will never reach the level of 
urban environments in no way con- 
tradicts the fact that it is consist- 
ently undermining rural primary lo- 
cality groups. With this trend there 
has been both an increase in non- 
organizational, impersonal contacts, 
and also in secondary and functional 
group relations. It is in this latter 
movement that we have seen the 
growth of truly community organiza- 
tions cutting across neighborhood 
lines, and further, a rise in functional 
associations cutting across even com- 
munity lines. For program construc- 
tion the vital question is whether or 
not the realm of secondary and func- 
tional association offers as feasible a 
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basis for program organizing as does 
even an emasculated neighborhood. 
It must be confessed that there is 
little research evidence upon which 
to make definite conclusions regard- 
ing the practicability of program or- 
ganizing on gesellschaftlich bases... 
or upon gemeinschaftlich, for that 
matter. Davies study in Minnesota 
suggests that there the functional 
township area has more meaning 
than the so called “natural” area, 
either neighborhood or community. 
In an Iowa county, the writer has 
found farmers thinking directly in 
township organization terms on most 
matters of rural planning and 
action.'? Certainly in the areas in- 
cluded in these studies there is ample 
historical basis for viewing the town- 
ship as a completely natural area of 
action. The success of the A.A.A. on 
the local level attests this conclusion. 
But no one would suggest that we 
dismiss one procrustean bed to accept 
another. Mainly these studies evi- 
dence further the growth of a secular 
mentality which in these areas has 
expressed itself in a particular or- 
ganizational form. Elsewhere it 
might well be manifest on non-terri- 
torial functional or on community 
special interest bases. Farmers seem 
to be thinking of programs in terms 
of formalized, functional organiza- 
tion with only secondary regard for 
personalized relationships—and this 
is in the direct current of movements 
spontaneous with farmers them- 


"Social and Ecological Patterns in the 
Farm Leadership of Four Iowa Townships, 
Iowa AES Research Bul. 306 (Sept. 1942). 
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selves.* It is we who are the tra- 
ditionalists, far more than _ the 
farmers. 

There is no intent here to plead the 
case for any particular program 
form. It seems doubtful if any single 
one would be suitable to the varieties 
of social structures within rural 
America. But it does seem reasonable 
to insist upon a thorough evaluation 
of our real, not idealized, rural social 
structure, and the structure of going 
rural programs and movements. Un- 
doubtedly, neighborhoods will con- 
tinue to have efficacy, especially in 
our highlands. But it seems equally 
certain that the increasing rational- 
ity and secularization of rural people 
will necessitate wider utilization of 
organizational plans consistent with 
the dominant forms of organized so- 
cial relationships. There is ample evi- 
dence that given a program with 
specificity and meat, farmers can be 
organized functionally, possibly as 
well as urbanites, and without the ex- 
ploitation of personal loyalities. We 
might do well to inquire into the ex- 
perience of the Soil Conservation 
Service in organizing farmers on 4a 
water-shed basis—an area of com- 
mon concern over a common problem 
(surely not an unnatural basis of 
grouping). We might inquire too into 
the relationships between farmers in 
going cooperative organizations, ele- 
vators, creameries, gins. One thing is 
certain, none of these movements will 
rest on neatly delineated neighbor- 


*The Fortune Survey for April, 1943, 
also shows this high degree of institutional- 
ization in farmer attitudes toward problem 
solution. 
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hoods, yet many function excellently. 
Like most movements in modern 
America they probably rest upon a 
common recognized need, and the pro- 
gram survives so long as it fulfills 
that need and is so recognized as 
doing. Strong organization is not in 
our society typically the product of 
familistic relationships and not only 
have the geographic bases of famil- 
ism dwindled, but those relationships 
themselves may be ill-adapted to the 
needs of most rural programs in a 
highly secular society. 





DISCUSSION 
By Rudolf Heberle* 


At the end of their paper on “Govern- 
mental Administration and Informal Local 
Groups” Loomis and Ensminger express a 
pious hope that the selection of “natural 
neighborhoods and communities” as bases 
for administrative units might help to 
strengthen the solidarity within these 
natural groupings. Mr. Ryan, while not 
objecting to the proposed use of “natural 
areas” as administrative units as such, 
} attacks violently the proposition that the 
strengthening of neighborhood ties might 
be a valid goal for administrative policies. 
He accuses Loomis and Ensminger of 
| “romanticism,” of a “sentimentally de- 
termined preference” for neighborhoods, 
charging that such preference for one type 
of social system over another is usually not 
considered as a matter for scientific judg- 
ment. Since this is the main line of attack, 
there being little disagreement in principle 
over the utility of basing administrative 
units on “natural” social groupings, I shall 
confine my remarks to a discussion of this 
part of Mr. Ryan’s criticism. 

Loomis and Ensminger, writing not as 
theoretical sociologists but as administra- 
tors, are primarily concerned with the prob- 
lem of an efficient and at the same time 


* Louisiana State University. 


democratic organization of certain govern- 
ment agencies at the local level. One does 
not have to ascend into the meta-sociological 
realm of political philosophy in order to 
realize that American rural society is in 
danger of social disintegration precisely 
because of the trends towards commerciali- 
zation and reliance on special interest or- 
ganization, which in Mr. Ryan’s opinion are 
the inevitable and significant lines of social 
change. Presumably, the essential function 
of government is to preserve and strengthen 
the solidarity of the nation. Primary groups 
are “scientifically” recognized as the nurs- 
eries of the Great Society. Consequently, 
the sociologist in his role as administration- 
expert is quite justified in proposing ways 
and means for the preservation and 
strengthening of primary groups. One does 
not have to be a romantic in order to see 
the value of neighborhoods for administra- 
tive purposes. Emile Durckheim, who cer- 
tainly is above suspicion, in his lectures on 
education expresses deep concern with the 
weakness of solidarity in French society, 
which he ascribes to the absorption of prac- 
tically all intermediate groups between the 
family and the State by the latter. “Com- 
munal life (he charges) is impoverished 
and holds only a very secondary place in 
our minds.” (L’education Morale, p. 66 and 
266 ff.) He then suggests that the school 
class might be utilized as a seed-bed for the 
resurrection of such intermediate groups. 


This may be enough to indicate that to 
advocate the strengthening of neighbor- 
hoods by integrating them with an admin- 
istrative organization does not necessarily 
betray wishful thinking or romanticism but 
can be quite meaningful on the sober plane 
of social technology. 


Furthermore, Loomis and Ensminger are 
concerned, not with organization of govern- 
ment programs in general, but with ways 
and means of securing adequate representa- 
tion, in the organization of certain pro- 
grams, of all categories of farmers in each 
local area. They contend that the best way 
of securing such truly democratic compo- 
sition of county planning committees and 
similar bodies, is to use “natural” groupings 
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of farmers as the basis. Now it is I believe 
a well known fact, that the “neighborhood” 
as a social group with definite functions of 
mutual aid in the crises of family life and 
in other emergencies is essentially an insti- 
tution of the poor and weak; the large land- 
lord and the wealthy farmer are not in need 
of it since they can buy all the services they 
need. 

We need not be surprised then, that in 
prosperous areas of commercial farming 
other groupings have acquired greater im- 
portance in rural society. Where very great 
differences in wealth exist we find neigh- 
borhood as an institution only among the 
poor—in the Southern plantation areas, for 
example, almost exclusively among the 
tenants. 


Administrative organizations which serve 
primarily the needs of the wealthier farm- 
ers can therefore function without being 
based on natural local groupings. One 
should not forget, however, that even spe- 
cial purpose associations and similar or- 
ganizations tend to function in a more sat- 
isfactory way if, in addition to the like or 
common interest, the members are bound by 
ties of kinship, friendship or other more 
intimate relations. Such relations may be 
less obvious than neighborhood, but they 
may be none the less present in well func- 
tioning special purpose associations. That 
no associational (gesellschaftlich) organi- 
zation can, in the long run, exist without a 
foundation of a community-like (gemein- 
schaftlich) character is one of the prin- 
ciples which Loomis and Ensminger have 
adopted from Ténnies. The truth of this 
theorem is proved every day by the expe- 
riences with combat units in the armed 
forces. The crews of bombers and subma- 
rines, as well as the smaller units of an in- 
fantry regiment, are primarily special pur- 
pose associations, and yet every soldier 
knows that such units function with maxi- 
mum effectiveness only when “team-spirit” 
develops among its members, and the de- 
velopment of team-spirit depends on per- 
sonal interaction and compatibility of the 
individual components. This phenomenon is 
usually referred to as the “morale” of a 


unit. And it is the very problem of improv. ff 


ing the morale in administrative units that 
has led to the elaboration of Loomis’ and 
Ensminger’s neighborhood theorem, and to 
the development of neighborhood and com- 
munity delineation techniques. 





REJOINDER 
By Bryce Ryan 


There are few basic points in Professor 
Heberle’s remarks with which any sociolog- 
ist would disagree; and his point of view 
does not seem necessarily inconsistent with 
that of my paper. The real point of differ- 
ence probably lies in a misunderstanding, 
i.e., the inference that my paper visualizes 
a type of society in which non-contractual 
relationships have no importance. Obviously 
even the most characteristically secular re- 
lationships necessitate non-contractual ele- 
ments in or surrounding them. It should also 


be clear that primary groups have essential f 


functions which cannot be performed by 
secondary associations. The recognition of 


these axioms would seem to go without say- > 
ing, and their recognition does not preclude | 
the possibility of a more secular rural social f 


organization than that known in the past. 
The point is simply that in our society there 


are probably many functions, once per-f 


formed by primary locality groups which 
can now be more effectively performed on 
a special interest group basis. 

In my paper, skepticism of the neighbor- 
hood as a unit for action rested upon two 
grounds: One, that the neighborhood has 
serious weaknesses as an instrument for 
joint secular action in many parts of our 
country; second, that such utilization of 
neighborhoods in order to strengthen them 
reflects a value judgment which should be 
subjected to further examination. 

There is no claim that the writer believes 
he has the answers to the questions raised; 
he does not, and unfortunately there is 4 
possibility that no one else does either. One 
reason for further evaluating the neighbor- 
hood as an end in itself for action programs 
lies in the possibility that we may have mis- 
evaluated some of the assets and liabilities 
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of a rural society built upon solidary local- 
ity groups. There is some reason for believ- 
ing that a portion of our regard for the 
traditional neighborhood structure derives 
in part from 19th century romanticism. 
Have we not idealized the beautific mutual 
aid, remembering less well the narrow hori- 
zons which clutched the individual? This 
tendency, I suggest, may have influenced 
ideological predispositions toward strong 
locality groups. Perhaps the nation is lost 


| if these particular groups disintegrate, but 
) should we not entertain the possibility that 


solidary neighborhoods are better adapted 
to functioning in some social structures 
than in the one apparently emerging in 
this country? Should we not be thinking in 
terms of adaptation and preservation of 
essential functioning, rather than of pre- 
serving a particular structural form, which 
happens to have a high degree of tra- 
ditional sanctity? No doubt the protagonists 
of the medieval guilds saw in their disrup- 


} tion the end of society’s last best hope. We 


surely can consider the possibility of a na- 
tional social structure surviving even when 


) the intermediate groups between the family 


and the great society fail to conform to neat 
spatial patterns. 
Does the disintegration of neighborhoods 


) as social units epitomize the deterioration 


-f) of our social structure or does it represent 


a transition to a somewhat different organi- 
zational form? To suggest the latter and 
fail to abhor the tendency of farm people to 


“P) seek more secular satisfactions certainly 


nt for 
of our 
ion of 
| them 
uld be 


elieves 


re mis- F 


bilities 


does not mean advocacy of a highly im- 
personal society. It does, of course, imply 
the acceptance of an extension of functions 
by secondary groups, beyond that to be 
found in a society typically characterized by 
solidary neighborhoods. It is possible that 
this kind of transition offers values which 
can be accepted without depriving ourselves 
of certain other values which may be 
achieved only through primary relation- 
ships. There is surely no a priori guarantee 
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that these primary-intermediate functions 
can be better performed by groups oper- 
ating in spatial arrangements, than by 
equally primary groups cutting across any 
identifiable areas of physical proximity on 
the sub-community level. 


Apparently Professor Heberle is as con- 
fused as I about the potential scope of the 
neighborhood as an effective tool in program 
building. He recognizes that agricultural 
prosperity is associated with neighborhood 
ineffectiveness, in which we of course agree. 
However, it is also worth noting that agri- 
cultural programs do not seem to have been 
notably weak in those regions where neigh- 
borhoods are at minimum strength. Thus, 
if one accepts the position that the morale 
emanating from gemeinschaftlich relations 
is a minimum essential for effective organi- 
zation, it should be evident that such rela- 
tionships have not vanished in spite of a 
relatively high degree of secularization in 
many types of transactions. There is cer- 
tainly slight empirical evidence that farm- 
ers with few neighborhood bonds are not- 
ably incapable of effective organized action. 
Quite likely the esprit in such areas is of a 
different character from that in areas of 
strong neighborhood units (certainly it is 
quite different from that in the unanalog- 
ous bomber crew), but perhaps also it is 
more consistent with the type of program 
desired. 


It might be suggested in conclusion that 
if the preservation of strong solidary local- 
ity units is prerequisite for both national 
survival and for effective rural programs, 
we should put first things first. Instead of 
worrying about neighborhoods as instru- 
ments to action, we should focus upon direct 
steps in rebuilding that type of grouping. 
This could probably be done more effec- 
tively through an outright agrarian folk 
movement than as an end to be derived 
incidentally along with the direct goals of 
land use planning or something else. 





Small Farmers of the Pacific Northwest Organize 
Neighborhood Discussion Groups* 


By Joe J. Kingt 


ABSTRACT 


Eight years of Farm Security Administration experience in the Pacific 
Northwest demonstrates that neighborhood discussion groups can serve as an 
effective method for stimulating small farmers to help themselves. The FSA 
practice is to confine the organizational work of these groups mainly to those 
specific areas which contain a high concentration of small underemployed 
farmers and where there is an unfilled need for this sort of organization. 
Functioning ups may be found in several rural areas. Much of their energy 
during war time goes into group action. The participants learn that individual 
well-being frequently comes from groups of people meeting together, thinking 
together, and acting together. 


RESUMEN 


Los ocho afios de experiencia de la Administracién del Seguro Agricola en 
el Pacifico Noroeste de los Estados Unidos, demuestran que las agrupaciones 
de discusién de vecinos pueden servir como un medio efectivo de estimular a 
los pequefios agricultores a ayudarse a si mismos. La Administracién del 
Seguro Agricola tiene por norma limitar el trabajo de organizacién de estos 
grupos principalmente a aquellas regiones que contienen una gran concen- 
tracién de pequefios agricultores con trabajo insuficiente y en donde hay 
necesidad de una organizacién de esta clase. Estos grupos estan funcionando 
en diversas regiones rurales. Mucho de su trabajo durante la guerra se 
desarrolla por medio de accién conjunta. Los participantes aprenden que el 
bienestar individual frecuentemente se deriva de grupos de personas que se 
reunen para pensar y actuar conjuntamente. 
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Small farmers in the Pacific North- tion? Or, as soon as the fighting ends, 
west, because of war prices and off- are they rapidly going to sink intoa 
farm employment, are receiving more depressed condition, requiring in- 
cash income today than ever before. tensive relief work? 


Are they going to improve their eco- Farm Security Administration in 
nomic and social position because of the Pacific Northwest is vitally cor- 
these circumstances? Are they going cerned about these questions. Its 
to enter the post-war period on a 15,000 borrowers? are beginning to 
sound economic and social founda- wonder if they’ll face the same cor- 


ditions in the post-war period as con- 


* Paper prepared for presentation at con- fronted small farmers after World 
ference “Small Farmer in the War,” Sep- . 
tember 20-24, 1943, Portland, Oregon. War I. Will the war accelerate the 

+ Chief Regional Group Services Section movement toward large-scale, indus 
Farm Security Administration, Region XI. 

*“How Farmers Are Spending Their In- —— 
creased Incomes,” Division of Farm Popu- “Monthly Report of FSA Activities,” 
lation and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri- FSA Report No. 1, June, 1943, Prepared 
cultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washington, by Program Analysis Unit, Farm Security 
D. C., June, 1943. Administration, Region XI, Portland, Ore. 
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trialized farm operations.* Is the war 
going to see the small farmer elim- 
inated? Is the small farmer an effic- 
ient producer? 


Can small farmers through neigh- 
borhood discussion groups do any- 
thing about these and countless other 
questions? Farm Security Adminis- 
tration believes they can. Specific 
steps have been and are being taken 
in Idaho-Oregon-Washington to help 
small farmers develop their neigh- 
borhood discussion groups. In that 
way small farmers can formulate 
their own answers to the many ques- 
tions which are troubling them. My 
purpose, from henceforth, is to give a 
brief picture of FSA’s neighborhood 
discussion group program in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The program is 
neither a substitute nor a rival for 
the neighborhood leader plan of the 
Extension Service.* It is in fact sup- 
plementary activity, confined chiefly 


*Frank J. Taylor, “Farming Round the 
Clock,” Country Gentleman, Vol. 113: 15, 
24, 25, August, 1943. “You’ve got to pro- 
duce in volume. If this ranch were divided 
among the fifty men working for me, most 
of them would starve. As it is they are all 
making good livings and delivering big 
crops, because each man is farming with 
the biggest equipment we can buy.” p. 25. 
_“M. L. Wilson, “Agricultural Extension 
in an Industrial Society,” Adult Education 
Journal, II, p. 85-89, April, 1943; E. deS. 
Brunner, “Summary of Neighborhood-Lead- 
er Conference,” Washington, D. C., March 
3 to 6, 1948; “Highlights of the Neighbor- 
hood Leader Conference,” Extension Serv- 
lee Circular No. 402, March, 1943, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and State Agricultural Colleges Co- 
operating; Robert A. Polson, “The Impact 
of the War on Rural Community Life,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 8: p. 123-129, June, 
1943; Extension Service Review publishes 
many articles on the neighborhood leader 
—* its objectives and accomplish- 
ments. 


to small and underemployed farmers. 

Eight years of FSA experience in 
the Pacific Northwest demonstrates 
that neighborhood discussion groups 
can serve as an effective method for 
stimulating small farmers to help 
themselves. Neighborhood discus- 
sion groups are where “the people 
themselves discuss their own prob- 
lems, develop their own ideas, and 
formulate a program of action which 
involves a pooling of the efforts of all 
the people.”* In areas where these 
groups are active, instead of FSA try- 
ing “to sell” a preconceived program 
to the small farmers, the small farm- 
ers are actually coming to FSA with 
the rough outline of their own 
program. 

Organization of these groups by 
FSA has neither been widespread 


5“Directive from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the Administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration,” August 21, 1942; 
John D. Black, “The Work of the Farm 
Security Administration,” Select Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migration, 
House of Representatives, 77th Congress, 
2nd Session, pursuant to H. Res. 113, Part 
28, February 12, 13, 1942, on pp. 10870- 
10879. 

° Participatio nof FSA borrowers in es- 
tablished community activities is relatively 
limited. See “Community Activities of FSA 
Families,” Release No. 7, RR 1941 Family 
Progress Report, September 8, 1942, Farm 
Security Administration. Pioneering in the 
field comes from Nova Scotia. See How St. 
F. X. University Educates for Action, New 
York— The Cooperative eg eee 
Bertram B. Fowler, The Lord Helps Those. 
New York—Vanguard—1938. “The people 
were organized and drawn together into 
small study groups. They were taught to 
think for themselves.” P. 29; M. M. Coady, 
Masters of Their Own Destiny, New York 
—Harper and Brothers—1939. 

*Waller Wynne, “Report on Field Study 
of the Neighborhood Action Group Program 
in a County in Southern Illinois,” Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., April, 
1943, p. 5. 
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nor general. The practice has been to 
confine the organizational work main- 
ly to those specific areas which con- 
tain a high concentration of small 
underemployed farmers and where 
there is an unfilled need for this sort 
of organization. In these specific 
areas, local relations with other 
agencies, particularly the Extension 
Service, are carefully worked out. 
Advice and counsel is solicited from 
local farm organization leaders, rural 
church ministers, rural teachers, and 
the like. This practice of specific ap- 
proach is both administratively and 
sociologicall sound. It prevents the 
possibility or tendency of isolating 
groups of small farmers from the 
remainder of the rural neighborhood 
and community. , 
Lewis County, located in Western 
Washington, illustrates the specific 
organizational approach. In 1940 in 
Lewis County many small farmers 
were struggling to exist on inade- 
quate economic farm units, fre- 
quently located on cut-over stump 
land.® The simple answer to the prob- 
lem was to advise some of the fam- 
ilies to leave the area and seek new 
farms. But the simple answer was 
unrealistic. To begin with, the soil 
was good. Removal of stumps and 
brush would place it in satisfactory 
condition for agricultural purposes. 
Next, many farmers did not want to 
leave. They had established their 


*Carl P. Heisig, Cut-over Land in West- 
ern Washington, Report No. 6, “Migration 
and Settlement on the Pacific Coast,” series 
prepared by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in cooperation with state agricul- 
tural experiment stations, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 1941. 


home. Finally, many of them lacked 
the funds to improve their small 
farms. By the same token they also 
lacked adequate funds to leave the 
area, lose their original investment, 
and obtain a new farm in another 
area. 

The Lewis County Land-use Plan- 
ning Committee,® after studying the 
situation for many months, recom- 
mended a program of long-time, low- 


interest credit for farm-and-home- § 


improvement. FSA accepted the rec- 
ommendations and provided loan 
funds to implement the committee’s 
program. But at the same time FSA 
said that the program would fail to 
achieve its long-time objectives un- 
less the small farmers decided to help 


themselves and to utilize their own Ff 


resources. Simply lending money was 
not enough. The small farmers had to 
possess a strong, active desire to im- 
prove their conditions. 

The best method to arouse this de- 
sire, FSA said, was through neigh- 
borhood discussion groups. Regional 
FSA officials provided Morill Delano, 
County FSA Supervisor, with intens- 
ive training on the purposes, func- 
tions, and operations of neighbor- 
hood discussion groups.’ Supervisor 
Delano learned how to delineate natu- 
ral neighborhoods, to train group 


*For the theory and practice of land-use 


planning, see: Howard R. Tolley, The 
Farmer Citizen at War, New York, Mac- 
Millan, 1943, Chapter V, “The Farmer 
Helps with Government’s Chores,” pp. 134- f 
175, and the section, “The Start of Grass- 
Roots Planning,” pp. 91-95. 

” “How Neighborhoods and Communities 
Aid Farm Security Administration Group 
Programs,” FSA Publication 108. Recently 
FSA issued another leafiet on the subject: 
“Group Leadership.” 
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leaders, to prepare provocative ques- 
tions for initial group meetings, and 
to find his place in the groups. Once 
this training was completed, Super- 
visor Delano concentrated on two or 
three areas in Lewis County where 
virtually all the farmers were eligible 
for financial assistance under the spe- 
cial program. He personally called on 
each family in the area, talked over 
their individual situation, and sug- 
gested a small neighborhood meeting 
to discuss the neighborhood’s prob- 
lems. Mr. Delano reported that: “the 
four families contacted in (one) 
neighborhood were all in favor of 
holding an evening meeting in some- 
one’s home to discuss their problems. 
However, one family on inquiring as 
' to where the meeting was to be held, 
| immediately exclaimed that they 
absolutely would not go to that per- 
sons’ house under any circumstances. 
However, they signified their willing- 
| ness to cooperate. . . .1' It is interest- 
' ing to note that, not only did this one 
' family attend the meeting, but also 
| three other families in addition to the 
original four. 

Mr. Delano discovered that: “a dis- 
' cussion broke out very easily after 
all introductions were made.” He pre- 
sented questions something like 

these : 

1. Do we actually want more 
cleared land and better housing 
for ourselves and our work 
stock? 

2. How may we get these im- 


provements? What if the govern- 
ment doesn’t have a “ready- 


» _"“Annual Report, Lewis County Special 
= Program,” by Morrill Delano, July 1, 


made” financing scheme to hand 
to us? What can we do for our- 
selves? 

3. Could we organize a mutual 
or cooperative organization by 
which we could secure financial 
help? What kind of an organiza- 
tion should it be? 


4. What is the cheapest meth- 
od of clearing land? How may 
we best equip ourselves to clear 
land? Should we organize a land- 
clearing cooperative? Do we need 
to train ourselves for land clear- 
ing? To what extent can we 
eliminate the out-of-pocket costs 
of land clearing? 


5. How are we going to get the 
materials for repairing and re- 
modeling our present buildings 
and for erecting new buildings? 


6. Are we competent to do our 
own carpentry work? Can we 
learn rough carpentry ?!” 


In reporting on a meeting of an- 
other small group, Mr. Delano said: 


I have noticed that one can- 
not predict what the trend of 
any group meeting held for these 
purposes will take. Of all the 
meetings held so far it has been 
very noticeable that the means 
of opening the discussion and the 
way the discussion has pro- 
gressed is not in any regular 
pattern. I would say the reason 
for this is that in every neigh- 
borhood people are a little bit 
different in the breakdown of 
their thinking, 


yet ultimately 
they are all working toward the 
same end which results in some 
wishing to start at it one way 
and others some other way. As 
far as I see this makes no differ- 
ence as long as they are able to 
+ 


* Letter prepared by Herbert M. Peet to 
Morrill Delano, October 9, 1941, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Portland, Oregon. 
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obtain results and work together 

in obtaining results. 

This basic work in 1941 of establish- 
ing neighborhood discussion groups 
is today helping many small farmers 
in Lewis County, not only to help 
themselves, but also to participate in 
the total war drive. Furthermore, and 
equally important, it was a stimu- 
lating force to those would-be farm- 
ers who were located on farms so 
small or so poor that they could not 
produce efficiently. In their discus- 
sions many of these farmers learned 
that they could do more for the war 
drive and their standard of living if 
they left their farms for industrial 
employment. Some of them did leave 
their uneconomic farms. Nothing was 
superimposed on these farmers. 
Neither were they high-pressured in- 
to a preconceived program. They 
slowly came to recognize and to un- 
derstand the various economic and 
social problems which confronted 
them. Their progress in economic and 
social improvement has not been spec- 
tacular; but it has been gradual and 
substantial. They have proceeded on 
their individual initiative and com- 
munity spirit. 

Another example of FSA’s work 
with neighborhood discussion groups 
in the Pacific Northwest may be 
found in the Methow Valley of North- 
ern Washington. This author first de- 
scribed these groups in the December 
1942 issue of Social Forces.1* Wistar 


* Morrill Delano op. cit. 

“Joe J. King, “Cooperative Development 
Among LowIncome Rural Families in the 
Pacific Northwest,” Social Forces, XXI, De- 
cember, 1942. Pp. 194-198. 


Burgess, County FSA Supervisor in 
the area, recently reported: 


Although some success was ob- 
tained in this program it fell 
short of what was expected at 
the time it was started. Out of 
eight planned groups at the start 
three are actually carrying on 
with the program. At least two 
more can be improved with a 
little work in their respective 
neighborhoods. We are very 
proud of the groups that are 
really carrying on neighborhood 
discussion groups. These groups 
are very interested in it and they 
themselves are planning to con- 
tinue in improving their discus- 
sions. This was shown by a re- 
cent request of one of the groups 
for pamphlets which give them 
more advanced information on 
the proper methods for conduct- 
ing discussion. The main fault of 
the groups that didn’t continue 
was that they gradually turned 
into a social gathering. 

The experience in the Method Val- 
ley demonstrates the need for subject 


matter. Neighborhood discussion 


groups require literature which is f 


simply worded and provocative of dis- 
cussion.'* If this type of literature 
had been channeled into the area, the 
percentage of operating groups in the 
Methow Valley would probably be 
higher than it now is. Even so, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that several 


* Letter prepared by Wistar Burgess to 
Herbert M. Peet, August 19, 1943, Farm 
Security Administration, Winthrop, Wash- 


ington. 

* Roy L. Roberts, “Neighborhood Action 
Groups in Southern Illinois,” Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., April, 
1943. Also see: T. Wilson Longmore, 
“Neighborhood Discussion Groups, FSA 
Region VIII,” Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A. 
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groups are still functioning under 
their own direction. It is a clear in- 
dication that if the groups are or- 
ganized by the farmers themselves 
and are provided with sympathetic 
guidance, they will come to play an 
important role in the lives of the 
participants. 


Additional examples of these neigh- 
borhood discussion groups can now 
be found in a few other specific areas 
of Oregon-Washington-Idaho, such as 
Deschutes County, Oregon; Gem 
County, Idaho; Thurston County, 
Washington; etc. During the 1943-44 
year, a few more areas will have 
group development work. In some 
areas the groups function mainly in 
the winter months; and in others, 
throughout the year. There are fail- 
ures. Mistakes are made. Sometimes 
progress appears to be slow. But 
nonetheless, sufficient evidence has 
accumulated to indicate that the 
groups must be an integral part of 
any program, designed to meet the 
needs of small and underemployed 
farmers.’* The groups help to develop 
the ability of small farmers to handle 
their own problems. 


Not all the energy of these groups 
is confined to “discussion.” Actually, 


_“ Considerable literature exists on the 
significance of discussion groups for all 
farmers; for selected examples see: A. H. 
Anderson, “The Rural Neighborhood Has 
Gone to War,” Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A., Lincoln, Neb.; “Organiza- 
tion of Groups for Discussion and Action,” 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., April, 1942; 
Leaflets on various subjects for discussion 
groups, prepared by Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in cooperation with the 
om Service, U.S.D.A., Washington, 


much of their energy during the war 
period goes into “action.” For ex- 
ample, many of these groups have 
assumed intelligent leadership in the 
development of such projects as co- 
operative creameries, cooperative 
land-clearing associations, informal 
swapping of farm labor, joint-owner- 
ship of farm equipment, health and 
dental associations, cooperative pur- 
chasing organizations, pooled trans- 
portation plans, etc. The groups, over 
the long run, are going to be effec- 
tive: “only as long as the families 
feel they are learning and getting 
some information they can use in 
every day life.”’ This is particularly 
true in war time. 


II. 


Neighborhood discussion groups in 
the Pacific Northwest are not cure- 
alls for small farmers. Nor are they 
miracle workers. They are chiefly a 
means for teaching small farmers 
how to recognize, understand, and 
solve their problems. In countless 
cases this is the most important 
single thing that can be done for 
small farmers.® 

Neighborhood discussion groups 
are intrinsically democratic. The par- 
ticipants in the groups come to rec- 
ognize that the basic resources to 
meet their problems lie within them- 
selves, within their neighborhood, and 
within their community. 


*The problems of small farmers are re- 
ceiving an anne ee of specialized 


attention. John M. McNeill, Rehabilitation 
of Low-Income Farmers: A List of Refer- 
ences, Library List No. 6, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C., 
August, 1943. This ne provides a 
valuable guide to materials on the subject. 
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Neighborhood discussion groups, 
finally, will not answer all the ques- 
tions confronting small farmers. 
They will primarily provide a mech- 
anism whereby the small farmers can 
discover that individual well-being 
often comes from “groups of people 


meeting together, thinking together, 
and acting together.” ?® 


*This point of view is expressed in an- 
other ‘vay in the following study: R. R, 
Swiger and Conrad Taeuber, Solving Prob- 
lems Through Cooperation, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., March, 1942. 





Developing Local Leadership In Agriculture’s War 
Effort 


By T. Wilson Longmore and T. G. Standingt 


ABSTRACT 


Wartime activities have intensified efforts to develop a more adequate leader- 
ship in rural America. Many new leaders have been hurriedly recruited with- 
out following the sociological principle of leadership process. Consequently, 
such leaders always fail to function. It is now realized that effective leadershi 
should not be implanted from without, but rather emerged within the natura 
neighborhood and community. A functional leader, who is not an independent 
factor in the chain of social causation, should secure a natural setting where 
he could maintain a directive and personal relationship with his people and 
strive to meet the felt needs of his group. 


RESUMEN 


Las actividades causadas por la guerra han aumentado los esfuerzos para 
desarrollar lideres mds adecuados en los distritos rurales. Muchos de los 
nuevos lideres han sido nombrados sin atencién al principio sociolégico del 
proceso de su formacién. Por consiguiente, tales lideres nunca son satisfac- 
torios. Se ha llegado al convencimiento de que los lideres efectivos no pueden 
ser implantados de afuera, sino que deben surgir naturalmente del vecindario 
o de la comunidad. Un lider satisfactorio, que no sea un factor independiente 
de la motivacién social, debe hacerse un ambiente en el cual pueda mantener 
relaciones personales y orientadoras con sus vecinos y debe tratar de llenar las 
necesidades que siente su grupo. 


ing more adequate rural leadership. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, in a memorandum of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942, addressed to M. L. 
Wilson, Director of Extension, stated, 
“I am depending on Extension to 
train a much larger number of local 
volunteer leaders to help in carrying 
forward all phases of agriculture’s 
wartime program.” It was estimated 
in March 1942 that at least 1,000,000 


Introduction 


In time of peace the need for more 
rural leaders was acknowledged by 
most persons acquainted with farm 
life. In time of war the need is more 
apparent and it is little wonder that 
frequent statements are made by re- 
sponsible leaders of rural America in 
regard to the desirability of develop- 


+ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. 
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local leaders, in addition to the 
700,000 then assisting with Extension 
programs, would be required to carry 
out agriculture’s wartime program.' 

Such demands, rightly so, often re- 

flect concern not so much for leader- 
ship per se but rather for the develop- 
ment of more effective organization. 
This suggests that participation of 
rural people in wartime programs is 
| due not alone to efforts of leaders but 
also to effective rural organization in 
which leadership plays an integral 
part. Carl C. Taylor says, “Leaders 
) do not lead individuals, as such, ex- 
) cept in the case of mobs. They are, so 
to speak, the entrepreneurs of organi- 
) zations. The cue to rural progress is 
) rural organization. Statesmanship 
can not function, or even develop, 
without a conscious organization of 
people and interests.” ? 
' Current expressions of need for 
) additional leaders are often inspired 
| by a recognition, on the part of pro- 
> fessional leaders or organizers, that 
leadership on a local basis is required 
to carry out specific programs dic- 
tated by wartime conditions. These 
programs deal primarily with food 
production, salvage, health, nutrition, 
food supply, substitute materials, 
prevention of waste, and morale 
building. 

Occasionally, in the rush to recruit 
leaders, little consideration is given 
to the sociological aspects of the lead- 
ership process. A local defense coun- 


*xReport of National Conference on Vol- 
untary Local Leadership, Washington, D.C., 
March 19-21, 1942, p. 2. 

*Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, New 
aa sat London, Harper & Brothers, 1926, 
Pp. " 


cil was concerned with the job of 
activating a specific war program in 
a rural county of Arkansas. The first 
approach was made directly to ac- 
cepted county leaders such as bank- 
ers, teachers, civic leaders, etc., and 
they were asked to activate the pro- 
gram as duly appointed leaders. Re- 
sults were most disappointing because 
each “leader,” although willing to do 
his part, felt afraid of the conse- 
quences of personally assuming the 
initiative. When this was acknowl- 
edged, a tactical change in approach 
was decided upon. Program commit- 
tees of a number of organizations 
were contacted and through them the 
organizations assumed the initiative 
in calling on members to take action. 
Response was entirely satisfactory in 
the latter case because the leader was 
given an opportunity to operate with- 
in and through existing organiza- 
tions, which in so doing made a group 
rather than an individual problem 
of it. 


What Kind of Rural Leadership 


The times demand a type of local 
leadership that functions in such a 
way as to remedy the helplessness of 
a great part of the population who 
now are discouraged with their ef- 
forts to figure out what really goes 
on. Concretely, the need is for local 
leaders who will help rural families 
to understand agriculture’s wartime 
program and play their full part in 
carrying it out.® 

Such leadership is largely depend- 
ent upon direct word-of-mouth com- 


* Op. cit., Report of National Conference 
on Voluntary Local Leadership, p. 3. 
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munication of reliable information on 
vital problems and an opportunity to 
discuss their social consequences. It 
assumes the presence in every com- 
munity of some individuals who com- 
bine intellectual and conversational 
leadership and who are quite capable 
of helping to crystallize opinions and 
beliefs to the end that some con- 
sensus is reached on day-to-day 
problems.* 

In addition it conceives the pyra- 
mid of leadership to be broad, includ- 
ing within it many people who may 
often occupy only a limited and trans- 
itory leader’s role but who are none 
the less indispensable to the well- 
being of a democracy. They may or 
may not be occupying formal po- 
sitions of leadership or be presently 
acknowledged leaders, but it is that 
leadership which people refer to 
when they say “We’ll talk it over,” or 
“Mr. Smith ought to know about that 
before we decide” or indirectly in the 
statement “We’ll get together and 
make up our minds.” Through such 
leadership a sense of security is im- 
parted because one feels that he and 
his neighbors, the individuals with 
whom he rubs shoulders day in and 
day out, understand each other and 
also “what goes on.” 

Leader roles under such conditions 
are often highly personal and evanes- 
cent and the leader is no longer an 
independent factor in the chain of 
social causation. Rather he is re- 
garded as a medium, or product, of 
social influences quite as much as the 


*Cf. Harry Stack Sullivan, “Psychiatric 
Aspects of Morale,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVII, No. 3, p. 30. 


source of them.® Such leadership is 
stimulated and sustained through in- 
teraction between individuals in a 
social situation and attributes of lead- 
ership in the individual are not 
enough for he must be accepted by 
the group. 

Too often professional leaders have 
selected leaders for the main purpose 
of putting over some “idea” or “pro- 
gram.” But quite often it seems such 
leaders find themselves in the em- 
barrassing position of “leaders” with- 
out “followers.” Since leadership is a 
personality trait which becomes op- 
erative in a social situation it is not 
until the leader has been subjected to 
the scrutiny and appraisal of the 
group that he can meet their needs. 
Furthermore, it appears that real 
leadership is seldom acquired by the 
“laying on of hands” of lay or pro- 
fessional persons but it certainly can 
be stimulated and developed by them. 


Source of Needed Rural Leadership 


Leadership of such direct, face-to- 
face, and local nature exists in most 
rural communities. However, wide 
variations in its present functioning 
must be acknowledged. In fact, in 
some areas such leadership may exist 
only in latent state, while in others it 
may be highly developed. These local 
leaders may be used, therefore, to 
stimulate local leaders and followers 
who become the thought organizing 
media which can overcome much of 
the general sense of befuddlement 
and inertia so prevalent under cer- 


*T. G. Standing, “Nationalism in Negro 
Leadership,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XL, No. 2, Sept. 1934, p. 180. 
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tain circumstances today. More spe- 
cifically, through their leadership 
numbers of individuals are drawn 
into a situational pattern conducive 
to concentration on current needs, 
thus enforcing a certain amount of 
discipline so necessary to a rational 
approach to wartime problems and 
adjustments. 


Unfortunately, however, social sit- 
uations, from which such leadership 
develops, are infrequent or even lack- 
ing in many rural areas. This is due, 
in part, to a degree of social isolation 
induced by difficult communication 
and the settlement pattern used in 
arranging the population on the land. 
For the most part the single or iso- 
lated farmstead prevails throughout 
the United States. Other factors con- 
tributing to social isolation include 
the lack of facilities, such as auto- 
mobiles, good roads, newspapers, and 
radios. 


Furthermore a tradition of indi- 
vidualism permeates rural society 
and hinders formal organization. Ru- 
ral society depends for social solidar- 
ity upon the cohesive forces resulting 
from local likenesses and similarities 
rather than that type of solidarity 
growing out of a division of labor 
and specialization, so prevalent in 
the “great society.” Attitudes thus 
developed result in abhorrence of ex- 
ternal authority and hinder assump- 
tion of local initiative looking toward 
formal organization; assertion of 
leadership either from within or 
without is looked upon critically and 
rational social action suffers. 


Cooperation in the rural com- 


munity is generally of spontaneous 
nature based primarily on neighbor- 
ing and mutual-aid practices, in con- 
trast to that in the “great society” 
where formal, deliberate contractual 
relationships prevail. 

Social stratification introduces 
other strategic hindrances to social 
interaction in the rural community. 
In areas of relatively sparse popula- 
tion the factors of biraciality, rural- 
urban conflicts, landless tenants and 
laborers, religion and nationality, 


may further inhibit social interaction. 


How Can Rural Leadership Be 
Developed? 


In general, leadership as here de- 
fined may be developed in two ways. 
One consists in giving to local indi- 
viduals the power of external conven- 
tion through which they become the 
agents of authority and social control 
in the community. Such leadership 
mainly depends for its success upon 
authority, prestige and sanctions, and 
generally runs counter to attitudes 
and traditions prevailing throughout 
most of rural America. The second 
consists in so ordering the situation 
that opportunity is given for groups 
to call forth leadership from among 
their members. Here leaders are less 
dependent upon personal authority, 
prestige and sanctions for the degree 
of social control exerted and are 
forced to rely on personal leadership 
qualities. 

In practice, both methods are ef- 
fectively used, sometimes in pure 
form but more often in combination. 
For example, it is customary for 
Civilian Defense Councils to delegate 
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authority to chosen leaders, such as 
air raid wardens and other protection 
personnel. Most State Agricultural 
Extension Services have some high 
official such as the Governor, the 
president of the State Agricultural 
College, or the Director of Extension 
sign letters of authorization for Vic- 
tory Leaders, Minutemen, or Paul 
Reveres. 


In contrast to this method, profes- 
sional organizers may “call a meet- 
ing’ to get group acceptance of lead- 
ers, or they may use existing organi- 
zations and institutions as so-called 
“seed beds” for leaders. 


More often, perhaps, the method 
consists in both selection of leader- 
ship by the organizer accompanied by 
a delegation of authority for the pur- 
pose of stimulating group activity 


from which leaders may naturally 
evolve. Successful development of 
leadership in rural areas appears to 
be due more to an adaptation of 
method in conformity to prevailing 
attitudes and opinions than resort to 
any one method. However any suc- 
cessful method must eventually entail 
group action and leadership accep- 
tance. In no case are leadership and 
organization the ends in view but the 
striving for certain accepted goals 
gives real purpose to the mobilization 
of leadership. 


A prerequisite to the development 
of adequate local leadership is a 
proper environment in which leaders 
can grow and where group behavior 
is the result of conscious considera- 
tion of the leader’s personality, of its 
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own interests, and of the anticipated 
social consequences. 


In the quest for more adequate 
leadership at the local level some sig. 
nificant experimental work has been 
done by a number of governmental 
and farm organizations.® In activa. 
ting specific programs increasing rec- 
ognition has been given to the neigh- 
borhood and community as natural 
units of organization. Plans generally 
call for working with and through 
local community and neighborhood 
groups and their leaders, recognizing 
that within these local units people 
usually work and think together and 
meet in groups to “neighbor.” 


The functional neighborhood is 
that group of families, geographic- 
ally accessible to each other, carry- 
ing on some measure of communica- 
tion that binds them into cooperative 
patterns of behavior and action bear- 
ing upon the main concerns of life. 
Furthermore, such families are 
usually bound together by common 
objectives through which they may be 
led through consensus to take group 
action upon needs. More concretely it 
is the next social group above the 
family with some degree of functional 
unity and usually consists of not over 
15 families. 


*Among the government agencies that 
have contributed much to an understanding 
of leadership development are Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Office of Civilian Defense, an 
U. S. Department of Education, while 
among the farm organizations, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, the Grange, and American Farm 
Bureau Federation are outstanding. 
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Advantages of the Neighborhood 
Approach 


The advantages of such an ap- 
proach designed to tap and develop 
local leadership is to be found in that 
(1) it does not resort to implantation 
of leadership from without, (2) it 
provides a natural setting for a pro- 
cess of social interaction within 
which directive and personal leader- 
ship can operate, where the leader is 
himself a part of the pattern of the 
social situation, and (3) it allows 
leaders to develop out of felt needs 
related to real-life problems. 

It acknowledges that group action 
must be preceded by a thought or dis- 
» cussion stage so that consensus can 
be reached and suggested solutions 
arrived at. But in practice it is almost 
impossible and undesirable to try and 
separate out the thought promoting 
stage from the action stage. 


Specific Steps Useful In Developing 
Rural Leadership 


1. Delineate neighborhoods and 
communities of the area. 

2. Develop an understanding of the 
social situation in each neighbor- 
hood. 

. Study leader-follower relations 
in each neighborhood, then select 
temporary leaders. 


4. Arrange a discussion group 
meeting of the selected neigh- 
borhood leaders. 


. Stimulate leaders on a personal 
and individual basis to assume 
leadership. 


Temporary neighborhood leaders 
hold discussion group meeting 
for the primary purpose of get- 
ting individuals to assume lead- 
ership. 


. Neighborhood leaders arrange 
for calling in neighbors to dis- 
cuss current issues and needs. 


. Neighborhood groups meet and 
discuss current issues and needs. 


. Neighborhood groups select and 
authorize leaders to act. 


. Neighborhood groups take 


action. 


Summary 


The democratic process of pure 
discussion may be used as the modus 
operandi for developing rural leaders. 
Approach is made through natural 
functioning neighborhoods, led by 
group interests and needs, an ap- 
praisal of the personalities of its po- 
tential leaders, and finally, the weigh- 
ing of anticipated social consequences 
of group action. 





The Plight of Education In Rural Panama* 
By Ofelia Hooper} 


ABSTRACT 


Although sixty-seven per cent of Panama’s population are not industrialized, 
all existing school systems have been set up for people living in a money 
economy. As a consequence, the country children acquire very little useful 
knowledge by attending the few schools which are available. Instead, pieces of 
necessary information are gathered here and there. Essential knowledge is 
gained from parents; many things are gleaned from actual experience; further 
contributions come from contacts with other country people and with visitors 
from the outside world. If the Panamanian school system is to be effective for 
the great bulk of rural population, its methods must be revised to meet the 
daily needs of the farmers. 


RESUMEN 


—~ el sesenta y siete porciento de la poblacién de Panama no esta in- 
dustrializada todos los sistemas escolares existentes han sido organizados para 
ersonas que viven en una economia comercial. Por consiguiente, los nifios de 
os distritos rurales adquieren muy e pocos conocimientos Utiles al asistir a las 
pocas escuelas que estan a su alcance. La informacién que necesitan la ad- 


quieren en diversas fuentes. Los conocimientos esenciales los obtienen de sus 
padres; la experiencia les ensefia muchas cosas; y sus relaciones con los 
vecinos 0 con visitantes del exterior también contribuyen a su educacién. Si el 
sistema escolar de Panama ha de ser efectivo para la gran mayoria de la 


— rural, es necesario que se modifiquen sus métodos de manera que 


enen las necesidades del agricultor. 


The children of today are the men 
of tomorrow. However educators may 
disagree in their methods, they will 
all admit that, as its ultimate aim, 
education should fit children to live 
successfully in the environment to 
which their birth has destined them. 

Farmers everywhere are engaged 
in a battle to secure from nature’s 
fertility the necessities and amenities 
of life. The campesino of Panama 
has a far more difficult task than that 
faced by the farmer of the twentieth 
century United States. He inhabits a 
primitive world akin to that known to 
our early pioneers. He carries on in 
an economy in which money is prac- 
tically non-existent. He produces al- 


* Translated by Evelyn Moore. 
+ Panama City, Republic of Panama. 


most all his needs, and the slight sur- 
plus he takes to the nearest market, 
packed on his own back, over stony 
mountain trails, is exchanged in the 
local Chinese store for such foreign 
luxuries as thread, needles and bright 
cotton prints. 

The biggest failing in the Pana- 
manian school system of today, as it 
pertains to the campesino living in 
the isolated mountains and plains of 
our interior, is that it is based on 
memorizing words and phrases. What 
good are these empty sounds for sub- 
duing a ruthless, malevolent nature, 
such as the arid plains of Panama 
which seem prolific only of an abund- 
ant insect life? 

Here are bits of knowledge that all 
country children must learn. (But it 
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is their elders who teach them, and 
not the schools.) In crossing a river 
after a heavy rain, one should use the 
right ford, and walk or swim with 
the stream, helped along by a rope 
which an expert swimmer will have 
tied to the opposite shore. When lost 
in the jungle, you will know whether 
you are walking north or south by 
observing the thickness of the tree 
bark, because in Panama the bark 
grows thicker on the south. Scratches 
on the bark mean that a jaguar has 
passed. A horse running crazily 
through the jungle warns of the prox- 
imity of a puma. From their own peo- 
ple children learn to know the seventy 
different snakes of Panama, and they 
also are taught that only thirteen va- 
rieties are poisonous. They must ac- 
quaint themselves with the habits of 
the thirteen varieties which menace 
them, and learn to avoid their bites. 
Moreover, it is not in the schools that 
they learn to choose good agricultural 


» land, to conquer the jungle, to plant 


> their corn, 


rice, cassava, fame, 


} squash, sugar-cane, tobacco and all 
» the crops they will need to support 
| their home; how to cultivate their 
» land and raise these essential crops; 
) how to store them after the harvest; 
» how to hunt, to fish, to care for. do- 
» mestic animals, and to cook; how to 
' build their huts, make their furniture 
» and dishes with the materials furn- 
} ished by nature; how to make cloth- 
» ing, tools, their crude musical in- 
» struments. It is from their own peo- 
) ple, and not the schools, that these 


| children absorb their rich native lore, 


| handed down by word of mouth in the 
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rude chants of wandering musicians. 
And in these chants the children im- 
bibe not only the songs, dances, his- 
tory and legends of their people, but 
they also catch a lightning glimpse of 
the meaning of human existence in 
terms comprehensible to them, which 
is denied them in the barren facts 
which the schools offer in a form 
totally unrelated to anything familiar 
to their limited experience. It is their 
own people and not the schools who 
teach the children to be self-respect- 
ing men, holding their heads erect in 
their ability to be self-sufficient. What 
value to this primitive, laborious folk 
is contained in the facts which the 
schools offer about geography, about 
grammar, about legal regulations 
passed in a city where money econ- 
omy has inaugurated another era? 
What good is history to children who 
cannot visualize it, to whom the 
words they mouth might well be 
repetitions in.a foreign tongue? 
Imagine the offspring of a barren 
mountain hut memorizing the dates 
of the Italian Renaissance, while at 
home he shares leaky thatch and un- 
savoury mess of boiled yucca with 
the equally famished litters of the 
family dog and sow! It is the parents, 
then, with more common-sense than 
the schools have shown, who are be- 
stowing upon their children the 
knowledge necessary to conquer their 
environment. Without this training 
the Panamanian people could not sur- 
vive, as no more than thirty-three 
per cent of the population lives in a 
money economy. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the Panamanians produce all, or 
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most of what they consume. It is 
fortunate for us that these people do 
not take their schools too seriously 
and continue to provide the training 
that enables their children to survive 
their harsh surroundings. 


It does not follow that the country 
children do not need the Panamanian 
schools, just because their elders 
teach them enough for survival. I do 
mean, however, that the Panamanian 
schools should know—and _ under- 
stand—the special economic and so- 
cial characteristics, and the dire needs 
of this forgotten, primitive folk. To 
put one of these children on a school 
bench and expect to educate him by 
word of mouth while he listens pass- 
ively is a fallacy. Nature requires the 
Panamanian campesino to act, and 
act quickly. The school should be the 
leader in teaching initiative, in or- 
ganizing children to improve their 
economic and social conditions, to 
raise themselves above a struggle for 
mere existence until they attain a 
level at which they can afford leisure 
and contemplation. Today, instead of 
leading, the schools work at cross 
purposes. They herd the children in- 
to rooms where they lose the very 
instincts and reactions which enable 
them to survive, and they provide 
them with nothing practical in 
exchange. 


The world of stern reality is with 
the Panamanian campesino from the 
moment of his birth. This birth may 
occur anywhere: In the fields, where 
the mother is working, beside the 
river where she is washing the 
clothes, along the roadside during a 


family migration in search of better | 


land on which to cultivate their crops, 
If a merciful providence allows the 
mother to be safe at home, it will take 
place in a hut walled with mud laid 
on bamboo poles and crowned by a 
thatch roof which, if picturesque in 
the eyes of camera fans, is a danger- 
ous harbourer of snakes and insects, 
In this case, the child will be born in 
the “jorén,” which is the loft where 
food is stored and the entire family 


sleeps. Or perhaps in the room below [ 


a special bed will be placed, made of 
bamboo poles and covered with sleek 
palm leaves. But many are born in 
the rice or corn fields, among the 


coffee bushes or by the side of the > 
road. Even in the act of birth the f 


country child begins his fight to exist. 


When a Panamanian peasant 


mother rises from childbed she car- 


ries her baby wherever she goes. 
When she works in the fields, when 
she pounds the clothes on a smooth 
river stone, her baby plays or sleeps 
or cries in a “hamaca” or a wooden 
“batea” under a nearby tree. As soon 
as he is able to crawl he leaves this 
wooden platter, and then it is that his 
education begins. He soon learns to 
distinguish between nature’s favor- 
able and adverse forces by grabbing 
and chewing when he is tiny, by hunt- 
ing and fishing when he is a little 
older. A country boy soon has his own 
machete, and with this ubiquitous 
tool he helps his father till their 
farm. 

These parents teach their children 
not by words, as in the schoolroom, 
but by acts. Every hand is needed to 
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keep the collective family heads above 
the dread waters of hunger and want. 
By sharing with their parents 
their work, their relaxation, all the 
events of their daily life, the children 
absorb, without formal teaching, 
their biological and _ physiological 
habits and the social and economic 
problems of their environment. 

Children are customarily well- 
) treated by the Panamanian campes- 
) ino. This is especially true of those 
» with the greatest admixture of In- 
» dian blood, since Indian religious be- 
) liefs do not permit cruelty to chil- 
) dren. Individual children made un- 
» happy by parental unkindness are the 
) exception rather than the rule. 


' Neighborhood Influences and Other 
' Outside Agencies which Affect the 
Education of the Country Child 


Many country people in Panama 


"} weave baskets, and net bags, ham- 


» mocks, hats, and cotton cloth and 
| laces. Some make leather belts and 
' sandals, rustic leatherbacked chairs, 
} and saddles and bridles. There are 
fashioners of rubber’ greatcoats, 
makers of wooden tools, makers and 
players of guitars. There are also 
the wandering minstrels and the pro- 
fessional story-tellers. These will all 
teach their skills to the youngsters if 
they are given agricultural work, or 
| paid with farm produce. 

Country children also learn at the 
“juntas,” social and economic gather- 
ings at which all the neighbors gather 
| to help an individual harvest his 
crop, burn his underbrush or build 
his hut with the obligation that this 
help be duly returned when the need 


shall arise. Besides the social outlet 
provided by the work and fiesta of the 
“junta,” the campesino hears news 
of the outside world, of his country, 
his province, his nearest village. On 
his next trip to this village he carries 
this news and exchanges it for other. 
The children, meanwhile, are learn- 
ing farming, cooking, music, dancing 
and stories. The girls, besides cook- 
ing, learn social customs, sewing, 
care of their persons and beauty 
secrets. The boys learn how the men 
work, and how they enjoy themselves. 


Another way the children learn is 
through the “peonadas,” which are a 
personal exchange of service, just as 
the “juntas” are a mass labor ex- 
change. Also at the “velorios’” and 
“rezos” wakes and religious cere- 
monies which are held in the home 
where a death has occurred, the chil- 
dern drink in the lore of the country- 
side. In a land lacking newspapers, 
radios or movies, these community 
gatherings are the chief dissemina- 
tors of knowledge and information. 


The church helps indirectly in edu- 
cating the children of the campesino 
by bringing them to the villages for 
religious anniversaries. Here, too, 
there is a valuable social and eco- 
nomic exchange. 


The Panamanians who employ a 
money economy have a great respons- 
ibility in bringing education to the 
children of the campesino, because 
the agricultural stage of barter in- 
evitably blends into the industrial 
stage as money becomes more pre- 
valent. The country girl watches the 
town girl who buys her clothes in- 
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stead of making them, and implicitly 
follows her leadership to the extent 
of her humble abilities. 


Merchants are a prime source of 
news. They are the ambassadors 
from the industrial era to the agri- 
cultural era. Unfortunately they are 
not always honest. Some of them sup- 
ply bitter experiences with their glit- 
tering store goods and as such they 
are poor links between the widely 
divergent civilizations. 


The sanitary inspectors have 
proved to be good teachers, perhaps 
the best which the towns and cities 
have supplied. Even though they sel- 
dom appear in the remote villages, 
and stay but a short time, these Pan- 
amanian government workers who 
started out as employees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation are bringing 
to the campesinos the most useful 
outside education they have received. 
This education in sanitation is slow 
but sure and the campesinos are 
gradually profiting by it. 


When the neighborhood does boast 
a school, the children are taught sub- 
jects pertinent to people in an indus- 
trial stage and only occasionally, 
thanks to an exceptionally under- 
standing teacher, do they glean 
knowledge which will benefit them 
in their humble surroundings. In a 
few cases the school has provided a 
medical dispensary .and a social cen- 
ter for the community. The teacher 
is typically a low-paid young girl who 
attempts to compensate for the pau- 
city of her formal training and her 
knowledge of the outside world with 
common-sense and an understanding 


heart. It is usually she who must pay 
for the medicines, the newspapers, 
the books and the radio which open a 
new world to the inhabitants of the 
little village where she holds sway, 


But the good will of individual 
teachers is not enough to combat the 
evils of the Panamanian country 
schools which are using the same 
teaching methods for these children 
of the primitive countryside that are 
employed for the children of an in- 
dustrial economy. They deal with the 
children who must learn to create 
their food, shelter, clothing and 
amusements with their own hands 
and they teach them the same things, 
and with the same methods, as they 
teach city children, who will work for 
fixed wages. 


The school, as organized today, is 
an isolated phenomenon, completely 
out of touch with the government in- 
stitutions which have been organized 
to give land to the farmers, teach 
them scientific farming and improve 
their primitive sanitary conditions. It 
has no connection whatever with 
those groups which labor to improve 
social and economic conditions, 4al- 
though it could be of outstanding im- 
portance if utilized as it should be. 


The rural school can become a Cc- 
ordinating center for the work of the 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Health. The school is a marvelous 
medium for acquainting the campes- 
ino with the institutions being 
formed for his economic and social 
well-being. If our Departments of 
Agriculture and Health will pursue 4 
joint plan to improve these col- 
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ditions and will encourage the 
schools to work with them in obtain- 
ing the cooperation of the village, 
gathering in “juntas” the people who 
are willing to work, the poverty- 
pinched campesino could be incor- 
porated fairly quickly into a money 
economy while, at the same time, pre- 
serving the tradition of village co- 
operation in the erection and main- 
tenance of public works. 


Panama has very few schools. The 
agricultural system employed by the 
majority of the people imposes a 
nomadic life. The intensive methods 
that achieve big crops in relatively 
small areas are unknown to the 
campesino. Being nomads, who wan- 
der from place to place where they 
plart their seasonal crops, they could 
be efficiently served by travelling 
schools. There are none of this kind 
in Panama. 


Tolentino Cantoral, writing of 
Panama’s national educational bud- 
get for the years 1939-40, says: 
“There are 45,779 children who re- 
ceive no education in Panama. Our 
country has 112,854 children of 
school age. Only 67,075 are actually 
in school.” 


The Minister of Education and 
Agriculture reports to the National 
Congress in the year 1938: “There 
are in Panama many small villages 
with not enough children for their 
own school. These villages are usual- 
ly in distant mountains or in isolated 
places with no means of transporta- 
tion. We are only educating sixty 
per cent of our children. Between 
1904 and 1940 we have spent ap- 


proximately $40,000,000 in educating 
the children who live in the cities 
near the Canal, in the provincial cap- 
itals, and in the towns of relative im- 
portance. Half of this money has been 
spent right in Panama City.” 

The children who are not receiving 
any education are the children of the 
humblest Panamanian, the children 
living in an agricultural stage where 
money is almost unknown, and whose 
parents produce by their own unaided 
efforts practically everything they 
consume, and consume practically 
everything they produce. 


The Advantages of the Present Edu- 
cation Received By Children of the 
Campesino: 


The children of the campesino are 
from birth inured to the environment 
in which they must pass their lives. 
They must learn to subdue this en- 
vironment if they hope to survive. 
The campesino does not protect his 
children from nature. He does not 
shield them from the work they must 
perform later on. The children work, 
to the extent of their abilities, just 
like their elders. They experience in 
childhood the satisfaction of being 
useful and the happiness of sharing 
in the work of the house and farm. In 
the industrial stage this does not 
occur. 

The campesino thinks of his chil- 
dren as human beings with their own 
personalities. He permits them to ex- 
press opinions. He allows them initi- 
ative in the work of subduing their 
environment. Children’s activities are 
chosen by themselves. Grown-ups 
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may cooperate but they never inter- 
fere or do the children’s work for 
them. They never decide what their 
children should want to do. Thus 
freedom of choice is experienced at 
an early age. 

The harshness of their environ- 
ment prevents the children of the 
campesino from exerting freedom of 
choice to develop wrong behavior 
habits. For instance, in a money econ- 
omy, children may refuse to eat and 
still satisfy their appetites between 
meals. Without any effort on their 
own part our children can get food 
when they want it simply by paying 
for it. When a country child refuses 
to eat he cannot buy food later on. If 
he is hungry he will have to get it for 
himself, by picking fruits, by fishing, 
by hunting, and then by preparing it. 
Getting food with money and getting 
food by personal effort are very dif- 
ferent things. It is an education in 
itself to compel children who refuse 
to eat to get food by their own efforts. 
In this case, primitive rural educa- 
tion seems to be the better of the two. 

The environment of the campesino 
strengthens his childrens’ personality 
because it forces them to make de- 
cisions. The very finality of their 
choice obliges them, by dint of hard 
experience, to think twice, and they 
are constantly acting in an affirma- 
tive fashion. 

The exigencies of country life seem 
to be in greater accord with the 
biological and mental necessities of 
man than those of a civilization in 
which children submit passively to 
the will of their parents, of their 
teachers, of their neighbors and are 
deprived of all personal effort in pro- 


curing food, shelter, clothing, tools 
and toys, which families ifn a money 
economy provide for their children. 

These words do not imply that a 
change from the industrial system to 
the agricultural system is desirable. 
They merely emphasize the differ- 
ences in order to stress the wide di- 
vergencies in the type of education 
required by city and country children. 
Panama must face this dilemma: If 
we want to educate the country chil- 
dren as children of a money economy 
are educated, then we shall have to 
incorporate them into an industrial 
system where money is used; if they 
are to remain in a barter economy, 
producing all they consume, consum- 
ing all they produce, and exchanging 
services when required, then their ed- 
ucation should be planned to minister 
to their special services and require- 
ments. 

These words also indicate that, in 
spite of all the errors of ignorance 
and superstition which the campesino 
makes in rearing his children, he is 
fundamentally sound in educating 
them by action and not by words, in 
permitting them to use all their phys- 
ical and mental capacities from their 
tenderest years, in encouraging them 
to learn by practice the arts of sub- 
duing the relentless forces of nature 
which surround them. These sound 
practices must be preserved in any 
educational system we may adopt for 
the campesino. The townspeople will 
gain much by utilizing the best in 
these time-honored methods which 
will serve to develop and increase the 
habit of initiative and not destroy it 
in a school teaching only foreign 
ways of study and thought. 





NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS A UNIT FOR 
ORGANIZATION* 


Evaluation of the neighborhood as a unit 
for organization raises certain problems. 
One is to discover how the neighborhood 
has been defined. A second is to rate the 
neighborhood group in terms of the degree 
in which it possesses characteristics essen- 
tial for organizational success. A third prob- 
lem concerns a more precise definition of the 
neighborhood concept so that it may be more 
useful for both planners and researchers. 

) Studies concerned with the description of 
) neighborhoods have been conducted in a 
» number of localities.1 In these studies five 
) criteria employed with varying emphasis in 
defining the neighborhood may be noted. 
These criteria are: (1) identification with 
locality, (2) service area, (3) extensive vis- 
iting within the locality, (4) possession of 
| the same family name or members of the 
)same ethnic group, and (5) topography 
) and proximity. 

The great majority of neighborhoods 
) studied are found to have a population of 
» from 15 to 50 families and an area of ap- 
proximately two to ten square miles. The 
most common type of formal association is 
the school, church and trade service.2 The 
>most widespread informal contacts consist 
| of visiting and the exchange of labor and 
» equipment. In some neighborhoods there are 
> no formal contacts while in others there are 
several organizations and agencies as well 
as the informal association. 

To evaluate the neighborhood as a unit of 


* Digest of a discussion before the Rural 
Sociological Society, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
16, 1943. 

“More than a score of studies concerned 
wholly or partially with neighborhood de- 
lineation and description have been made 
y rural sociologists in a third or more of 
the states. 

*E. deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural 
Social Trends (New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 1933), pp. 68-72. 


organization one must judge it in terms of 
criteria essential for organizational suc- 
cess. Five characteristics which a popula- 
tion should possess for effective organiza- 
tion may be suggested for discussion. These 
are: (1) customary association or similar 
interest, (2) leadership, (3) the feeling of 
need and possession of ability and time for 
the program, (4) sufficient numbers and 
wealth, and (5) physical propinquity if 
face-to-face association is necessary. 

One advantage of the neighborhood over 
the community type of organization, which 
is stressed especially at the present time, is 
the small distance of participants from 
each other or from a common meeting place. 
But this advantage, where it exists, is very 
likely only temporary as restrictions on 
transportation will be lifted after the war. 

Programs vary greatly as to the number 
of participants and financial support they 
need. Home Economics Extension clubs and 
4-H clubs, for example, which require small 
numbers, intimate association and only 
nominal financial support are suitable for 
organization on a neighborhood basis. On 
the other hand, most rural neighborhoods 
have neither sufficient numbers nor wealth 
to support adequately according to present 
standards a church or a school. 

A third essential for effective organiza- 
tion has been described as a feeling of need 
and a possession of ability and time for the 
program. This criterion can be discussed 
only in relation to specific programs and 
neighborhoods. 

Another factor essential for successful 
organization is adequate leadership. The 
lack of leadership in rural areas is a 
perennial need. Most neighborhoods lack 
sufficient numbers and wealth to support 
professional leaders or to provide adequate 
lay leadership. Trained and experienced 
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leadership is needed to direct the complex 
and rapidly changing programs of our pres- 
ent day. The basic unit of organization for 
planning should be an area with sufficient 
population and wealth to support profes- 
sional leadership. This would mean organi- 
zation on a community basis with subsidiary 
organizations on an interest or neighbor- 
hood basis.’ 


The extent of customary association or 
similar interests is regarded as a major 
criterion by which the neighborhood may be 
evaluated as a unit of organization. The 
extent and type of association is also con- 
sidered the key criterion in defining the 
neighborhood. This is true because the 
nature of a social group is largely de- 
termined by the association between its 
members. The term a “natural” or “cus- 
tomary” unit of association denotes that the 
interaction between the members of the 
neighborhood is extensive and does not de- 
mand a high degree of sponsorship from the 
outside. Other things equal a program may 
be set up with greater ease and speed if 
the persons within an area are accustomed 
to work together and through their in- 
timate contacts have a channel for the 
ready dissemination of information. 


In some sections of the country where 
mobility is low many neighborhoods can 
probably be found in which each family 
has a speaking acquaintance with all other 
families in the neighborhood. On the other 
hand, the neighborhoods are relatively few 
and small in size in which each family asso- 
ciates intimately—visits and eats together 
frequently—with all other families. It is 
also likely that in only a small proportion 
of neighborhoods do all families or adults 
in the area have active participation in 
each of the organizations and agencies cen- 
tering in the locality. This fact has caused 
some researchers to question whether the 
neighborhood is “a locality” or “a primary 


Beers, 


*Bruce Poundstone and H. W. 
Neighborhood and Community Basis of 
Rural Organization, Department of Farm 
Economics and Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, University of Kentucky, and USDA 
cooperating (1942). Mimeographed. 


group.” ‘ All investigators seem to imply | 


that the neighborhood has spatial bound. 
aries even though they may be vague and 
ill-defined; the question is whether or not 
all families in a given locality are to be 
considered as members of a particular 
neighborhood. An agreement on this ques. 
tion would be a first step in defining the 
neighborhood more precisely. 

The indications are that neighborhoods 
the country over are declining both in nun- 
bers of recognizable groupings® and extent 
of association within the neighborhoods.’ 
Social and economic services are becoming 
increasingly located in the community cen- 
ters; this leaves in many areas informal 
contacts as the only form of association in 
the open country. Although neighborhood 
groupings seem to be declining a large pro- 
portion of the intimate contacts of rural 
people are still likely to be with persons 
who are spatially near.? 

These informal relationships or friend- 
ship networks, which are generally com- 
posed of persons of similar interests and 
status, are probably one of the most sig- 
nificant type of groupings in rural areas. 
The spatial pattern of informal association 
seems to resemble a multiple link chain as 
contrasted with formal association which is 
more analogous to the hub and spokes of 
a wheel. For this reason patterns of in- 
formal association have very limited value 
in delineating neighborhood boundaries. 

If the neighborhood is to be a more useful 
concept for those promoting organization in 


*C. C. Zimmerman and C. C. Taylor, A 
Study of Primary Groups in Wake County, 
N.C., N. C. AESB 245 (1922). 

5E. deS. Brunner and I. Lorge, Rural 
Trends in Depression Years (New York: 
—— University Press, 1937), pp. 

*The closing of many one room schools, 
gasoline filling stations, small stores and 
eating places because of wartime conditions 
has further decreased the extent of neigh- 
borhood association. 

* See C. P. Loomis, et al, “Neighborhoods 
and Communities in County Planning, 
Rural Sociology, VI (December, 1941), 339- 
341. A study by the writer in a New York 
rural community presents much the same 
evidence. 
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rural areas it needs to be defined in terms 
of degree of association, leadership, 
population and other factors essential 
for organizational success. This concept of 
the neighborhood would have definite pre- 
dictive value in that from a measure of the 
above named factors one would be able to 
state the probability of success of a given 
type of organization. Perhaps more atten- 
tion should be focused on how organiza- 
tional loyalties, status differences, and age 
and occupational interests influence pat- 
terns of association, and less emphasis be 
placed on the purely spatial factor. Re- 
search on a more useful definition of the 
neighborhood would need, for example, to 
develop some measure of the extent of asso- 
ciation or social cohesiveness in a given 
area. One simple measure of social co- 


hesiveness is the proportion of persons who 
participate actively in the organizations 
centered in the area. Another is the ratio of 
those who obtain service in the area to those 
who go elsewhere for the same service.® 


Thus, the limitations of the neighborhood 
as a unit of organization lie both in its lack 
of certain objective characteristics and in 
the vagueness of its definition. To remedy 
this latter type of limitation further re- 
search is needed. 

HAROLD A. KAUFMAN. 
University of Missouri. 


*Similar measures of informal associa- 
tion would also need to be constructed. See 
G. A. Lundberg and M. Steele, “Social 
Attraction Patterns in a Village,” Socio- 
metry, I (January-April, 1938), 375-419. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH UNDER WARTIME 
RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL* 


In this paper some suggestions are made 
regarding research in rural sociology which 
would involve a minimum of travel for field 
work. 


I. Adjustments of rural people employed 
in urban war industries: 


Two classes of rural people who are em- 
ployed in urban war industries should be 
distinguished: (1) Those who have moved 
with bag and baggage to the city; and 
(2) Those who commute between rural 
homes and urban jobs. In either case many 
questions arise as to how the behavior, atti- 
tudes, and expectations of these rural peo- 
ple are being modified by urbanizing in- 
fluences. Research on these problems can be 
conducted in urban centers; data in per- 
sonnel files of war industries, such as ship- 
yards, airplane factories, and ordnance 
plants, should be useful. 


* This is a condensation of a paper pre- 
sented at the St. Louis meeting of the 
a Sociological Society, September 16, 


II. Utilization of village, town, and city 
institutions and facilities by farm 
people: 


A second type of problem is the nature 
and extent of utilization of nonfarm insti- 
tutions and facilities by farm people, and 
the trends of such utilization. For example, 
what has happened to farm people’s par- 
ticipation in village political, economic, re- 
ligious, educational, recreational, civic, and 
philanthropic activities because of the radio, 
good roads, automobiles and telephones? 
The wartime restrictions on travel may be 
turned to good experimental use by ex- 
ploiting them as the real-life equivalent of 
the animal physchologist’s laboratory bar- 
rier. What goals, motives, and incentives 
are effective in impelling farm people to use 
up some of their precious tires and gasoline 
as a consequence? 


III. Interviewing farm people in com- 
munity group meetings: 


When farm people come to town to attend 
meetings of various kinds why not make 
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brief interviews, thus avoiding open-coun- 
try travel? Naturally the selective factors 
operating under such circumstances must 
be recognized. Nevertheless the customary 
occasions when country people come to town 
could well be exploited by the research 
worker. It might also be profitable to ex- 
ploit the annual gatherings of bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, newspapermen, and re- 
ligious leaders whose constituencies are 
largely rural, and who represent potent in- 
fluences in rural communities. 


IV. Sources and channels of information 
and attitude and opinion formation 
among farm people: 


It is possible without open-country travel 
to study many of the institutionalized forces 
which influence the thinking and feeling pat- 
terns of farm people. These agencies and 
channels, such as the schools, radio, and 
press, need not be listed here. But one 
agency, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
is of such unique importance in the rural 
field that it deserves special attention. *'Per- 
tinent questions include: What are the ob- 
jectives of its programs, why were they so 
formulated, how is the service organized to 
achieve these objectives, what measurable 
influences does it bring to bear on farm 
families, what are the consequences of its 
operations, and what factors account for 
time-space variations in any of these re- 
ports? Effectiveness of the service could 
doubtless be improved by research on the 
effectiveness of extension techniques: radio 
broadcasts, newspaper releases, lectures, 
demonstrations, group discussions, neigh- 
borhood leaders, pamphlets, and news 
letters. 


V. Communication facilities as research 
tools: 


Telephone, motion pictures, and radio 
offer interesting possibilities for investiga- 
tion and even experimentation. How does 
the telephone actually function in terms of: 
frequencies of calls; diurnal, weekly, and 
annual distribution; age and sex differ- 
ences in use; ecological patterning; and 
kinship groups? Quite apart from the 


analysis of telephone use is its exploitation 
as a means for conducting personal inter- 
views. 

The constantly improving 16 mm. non- 
commercial motion picture may offer new 
research possibilities. Educational films 
such as those available through the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
United States Office of Education could be 
shown to audiences of farmers.! Attitude, 
opinion, or information tests could be given 
before and after showing the films. 

The radio is another channel which should 
be further exploited by the rural sociolog- 
ist. We have only an inkling of what differ- 
ent types of radio programs do to various 
age, sex, and other classes of farm people, 
Furthermore, the radio broadcast can be 
used as an experimental stimulus to elicit a 
desired response. For example, a _ trans- 
cribed talk could be broadcast over small 
stations in different types of farming areas 
to get at differential responses.2 Again, 
responses, requests, and complaints, re- 
ceived by local broadcasting stations can be 


analyzed. 


*Lists of films available at nominal 
oo from State film depositories, of 


which there are now 45, can be secured 
through State Directors of Agricultural 
Extension. 

*In a few states (Ala., Colo., Ind., N. 
Dak., Ohio, and S. Dak.) transcriptions di- 
rected at farmers are issued, usually week- 
ly, varying in length from 5 to 15 minutes, 
by State Extension Editors. The transcrip- 
tions are designed for use by stations hav- 
ing local coverage. See Motion Pictures of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1941, USDA Misc. Publ. No. 461 
(Washington, D. C.: Motion Pictures Sec- 
tion, Extension Service, USDA, Nov., 1941), 
and the mimeographed Supplement (March 
1, 1943). If interested write Mr. C. A. 
Bond, Field Supervisor, Radio Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The Educational Radio Service, U. S. 
Office of Education (Dr. R. R. Lowdermilk, 
Acting Director), has available about 250 
transcribed programs including such series 
as This Land We Defend (ten 15-minute 
agricultural programs), This Is History 
(six 15-minute real life recordings of what 
people in various regions were thinking 
about the war during the summer of 1941), 
and health and accident programs. 
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VI. Historical case studies—social and cul- 
tural change and stability: 


The historical and evolutionary back- 
ground out of which rural communities, 
organizations, institutions, and values have 
grown can be studied without open-country 
travel. Distinctive religious and ethnic com- 
munities, or “cultural islands,” could profit- 
ably be explored.* The historical research 
should yield suggestive hypotheses regard- 
ing the probable course of development in 
the postwar period. 

Historical study might be confined so one 
outstanding organization, such as a cooper- 
ative, church, lodge, or health organization.* 
Or one might take up the life history of 
some distinctive institution, such as a cele- 
bration, festival or other institutionalized 
activity. 

A third possibility would be to investigate 
historically the outstanding values or atti- 
tudes which characterize particular areas 
to see how they originated and why they 
remain compulsive. 

Such historical studies might emphasize 
the comparative impoxtance of cultural 
change vs. stability. Technological change 
may be rapid and extensive but, as Ogburn 
has emphasized, accompanied by much 
slower modifications of institutions and 
values. 

The data catalogued by the Work Pro- 
jects Administration, Historical Records 
Survey provide invaluable materials to the 
historical investigator. Inventories of county 
archives have been issued for about 560 
counties in 46 States.5 Historical projects 
might well be undertaken in cooperation 
with historians. 


*For example, see C. E. Lively, “Project 
25. Case study of foreign population groups 
in farming districts,” pp. 143-5 in Research 
mm Rural Population: Scope and Method, 
J. D. Black (ed.}, SSRC Bul. No. 4 (New 
ion Social Science Research Council, 

‘See “Case study of small institutions as 
a method of research,” in Charles H. Coo- 
ley’s Sociological Theory and Social Re- 
search (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1930). 


VII. Cooperative studies: 


Now that postwar planning is flourish- 
ing multiple approach attacks, including all 
the social sciences, upon rural community 
problems seem desirable. The techniques of 
cooperative village study developed by the 
Rumanian sociologist, Professor Dimitri 
Gusti, are suggestive because they are di- 
rected toward the community as a whole 
and should provide a more balanced basis 
for planning than any specialized approach.® 


VIII. Unexploited unpublished data: 


The rural sociologist with a keen nose for 
new data may be able to uncover records 
compiled by an individual, or a local or- 
ganization, or a local branch of a more ex- 
tensive organization, which may contain 
significant raw materials for sociological 
research. 

Another potential source of data is the 
governmental agency which compiles rec- 
ords used primarily for administrative but 
rarely for research purposes: The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, National Youth 
Administration, Public Roads Administra- 
tion, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Selective Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
and United States Employment Service. 
Comparable wartime agencies would include 
the Office of Civilian Defense, War Man- 
power Commission, and the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. 

A distinct category of unexploited or 
partially exploited unpublished data are 
those of the Census Bureau. To the in- 
vestigator who has funds for special tabula- 


5See the 110-page bibliography, Check 
List of Historical Records Survey Publica- 
tions, WPA Tech. Ser., Research and Rec- 
ords Bibliography No. 7, Sargent B. Child 
and others (Washington, D. C., Works Pro- 
ject Administration, Div. of Service Pro- 
jects, April 1943, Mimeographed). Inven- 
tories of Federal, State, county, municipal, 
town and church archives and guides to 
other historical materials are included. 

* Philip E. Mosely, “A Rumanian journal 
of rural sociology,” Rural Sociology, 2:457- 
465 (December 1937). 
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tions these Census resources will be par- 
ticularly interesting.? 


IX. Analyses of published data: 


Published Census data are far from hav- 
ing been fully exploited. The preparation 
of maps by plotting data on a county basis, 
the intercorrelation of data, and the an- 
alysis of trends with particular reference 
to the problems and characteristics of a 
single state or region could be done much 
more generally.® 


Another possibility is the further analysis 
of such an extensive body of published ma- 
terials as is to be found in the Consumer 
Purchases Study data. The 47 volumes of 
data in which this investigation has been 
reported have not been adequately exploited 
by sociologists. 


X. Substitutes for field work involving rural 
travel: 


The obvious substitute is to distribute 
form letters and questionnaires by direct 
mail but it has severe limitations. 


An expedient resorted to in a recent study 
at Louisiana State University may be sug- 


* For suggestions see the new U. S. Cens- 
us Agriculture Handbook: Uses of Agricul- 
tural Census Statistics (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 

*A work illustrating a wide variety of 
techniques is Willard C. Brinton, Graphic 
Presentation (New York City: Brinton 
Associates, 1939). 


gestive.® Student interviewers who planned 
to visit their homes were secured shortly 
before the summer vacation. Extensive field 
work was done in urban, rural-nonfarn, 
and open-country farm areas throughout 
most of the State but very little travel was 
required in addition to what would have 
been undertaken independently. 

The rural “neighborhood leaders” in the 
Agricultural Extension Service are po- 
tential research aids. Although states vary 
widely in coverage, most counties now have 
their rural neighborhoods, ranging from 50 
to 150, organized each with a man and a 
woman leader whose intimate knowledge of 
their immediate localities should enable 
them to supply the rural sociologist with 
many valuable data. Some investigators 
have already used AAA committeemen to 
secure information about farm people and 
rural living conditions.1° 

Where open-country investigation is im- 
perative the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics “Master Sample” of areas cov- 
ering all rural counties in the United States 
will enable the investigator to obtain a valid 
random sample on a county basis with a 
minimum of travel. 

Epcar A. SCHULER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


®*See writer’s Survey of Radio Listeners 


in Louisiana (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University, General Extension Di- 
vision, November 1943). 

” For example see Anton H. Anderson, 
Farmers in Buffalo County, Nebraska Mo- 
bilize for War (Lincoln: USDA, BAE, Au- 
gust 1943, Mimeographed). 





COMPARING TWO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Source of Data. This note is based pri- 
marily on the use of a mailed questionnaire 
entitled Movement of Farm Population and, 
secondarily, on another questionnaire Farm 
Work Inquiry, sent out by the Division of 
Agricultural Statistics about the same time, 
i.e. June, 1943. The two questionnaires have 
one item in common: the number of people 


SURVEYS OF FARM POPULATION 


living on each farm. The main objective of 
this note is to compare the results obtained 
from the two surveys with regard to popu- 
lation. The hypothesis is that the results 
should be quite similar, not only because the 
same question was asked about the same 
time; but also because the questionnaires 
were sent to correspondents selected in 4 
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similar manner from the same type of lists. 


Selecting the Sample. The correspondents 
for each survey were selected from the list 
of farm land owners compiled annually by 
the North Carolina Farm Census. However, 
the list selected for the population survey 
came from the 1942 records, while the list 
for the labor survey came from the 1941 
records.! The 1941 records had 25 lines to 
the page and names were selected from the 
11th and 21st lines on each page. The 1942 
records had 30 lines to the page and names 
were selected from the 15th line of each 
page. A sampling check was made to de- 
termine the amount of actual duplication in 
the two mailing lists. In a sample of 1,208 
names used in the population list only 54 
duplications of names in the labor list were 
found. 
» In the case of both lists, three other im- 
) portant characteristics are _ significant: 
' (1) The data are recorded by tracts which 

are often neither farms nor ownership units. 
One owner’s property may be listed on sev- 
eral lines. This fact has an important bear- 
ing on sampling techniques. See below. 
(2) Some original entries had to be edited 
out because the tracts listed, obviously, had 
» no agricultural operations on them. (3) 
There were no figures available showing the 
» total number of different names on the farm 
census books. The fact that the names were 
arranged by townships and counties made 
it almost impossible to determine the total 
number of owners—that is the size of the 
) universe being sampled: because some own- 
» ers had tracts in several townships. 

Some important and unanticipated varia- 
tions occurred in compiling two lists. In 
compiling the population list, where the 
| 15th line had no name on it, the clerks were 
instructed to select the next name in order. 
This procedure prevented multi-tract own- 
ership units from being over-represented. 
Checks made later, however, reveal a small 
bias toward smaller farms: a fact which 
| was probably due to sampling clerks pur- 

posefully skipping multi-tract farms so as 


.'In the discussion which follows popula- 
tion will refer to Movement of Farm Popu- 
lation and labor to the Farm Work Inquiry. 


to avoid the labor of adding the crop acres 
and other data. In compiling the list for 
the labor survey there was a systematic 
bias toward large or multi-tract farms, be- 
cause in drawing the sample all multi-tract 
units were taken regardless of which tract 
fell on lines 11 and 21. This systematic bias 
towards multi-tract units occurred because 
the probability of any one unit being drawn 
varies in proportion to the number of lines 
used to record it in the book. Thus, such 
samples would include twice as many two 
tract farms as needed, three times as many 
three tract farms, etc. This point is stressed 
here because the results of the labor survey 
shows an unusually strong bias toward 
larger farms. 


Defining the Universe Sampled. Before 
expanding the samples the unit of sampling 
and the size of the universe had to be 
determined. Unfortunately, the North Caro- 
lina Farm Census does not provide a figure 
which can be used for expanding question- 
naire data. However, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration does compile each 
year a table showing the number of farm 
land ownership units—units which are ap- 
parently the same as those owned by per- 
sons receiving and answering these ques- 
tionnaires. Just how much difference there 
is between the AAA farm land ownership 
units and the units of the universe sample 
is, of course, very difficult to determine. 
However, since no other source of current 
data is available, the AAA units are used as 
a basis for expansion. Table I shows the 
number of AAA farm owner units together 
with the number of acres in cropland as 
reported by both the AAA and the North 
Carolina Farm Census. The AAA reports 
about the same number of acres in cropland 
as does the North Carolina Farm Census 
but there are important differences by areas. 
In the Tidewater the North Carolina Farm 
Census shows more cropland than does the 
AAA; while in the Mountains just the re- 
verse is true. This difference is probably due 
to the AAA regulations which do not define 
cropland exactly the same in all areas. For 
instance in the Mountain area much im- 
proved open pasture is no doubt counted as 
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TABLE I. Farm LAND OWNER UNITS, TOTAL CROPLAND, AND CROPLAND PER FARM 
NorTH CAROLINA, JANUARY 1943, By AREAS, COMPARING AAA AND NORTH CAro- 
LINA FARM CENSUS SOURCES 





State Tidewater Coastal Piedmont Mountain 


Item Plain 


Number of Farm Owner Units (AAA) 242,915 20,797 65,827 96,428 59,863 
Number of Acres in Cropland (AAA) 8,084,491 617,389 2,857,585 3,308,147 1,235,170 
Number of Acres in Cropland (NCFC) 8,006,733 713,464 2,813,947 3,391,690 1,087,632 

Acres planted in crops (NCFC) 6,920,013 622,824 2,675,737 2,808,000 813,452 





Idle Cropland (NCFC) 


Mean Acres cropland per farm (AAA) 
Mean Acres cropland per farm (NCFC) 
Meaiz Acres planted in crops (NCFC) 


1,086,720 90,640 


138,210 583,690 274,180 


20.63 
18.17 
13.59 


34.31 
35.17 
29.00 


43.41 
42.75 
40.65 


29.69 
34.31 
29.95 


33.28 
32.96 
28.55 





cropland. For this reason it was felt that 
the North Carolina Farm Census reported 
the cropland most nearly coinciding with 
that of the two surveys. 


Adjusting and Expanding the Sample. 
For reasons already mentioned the samples 
used in the two surveys were biased with 
regard to size of farms. Tables I and II 
show the amount of the bias. The population 
sample farm had 27 acres planted in crops? 
as compared to 30 acres in the universe 
sampled. The labor sample farm had 49 
acres of cropland? as compared to 33 acres 
in the universe sampled. Since population 
per farm is correlated with the number of 
crop acres per farm, there is also a bias in 
the samples with regard to population. To 
the extent that the population per farm is 
correlated with crop acres per farm the bias 
can be corrected by the regression method. 

The regression method of adjusting the 
sample for size of farms was applied to the 
data of both surveys. The results are shown 
in table II. This table also shows: (1) the 
results of curtailing the labor sample—i.e. 
eliminating farms of more than 100 crop 
acres; (2) a comparison of the results ob- 
tained in the population survey from central 
farms (farms of the correspondents) and 


__* Acres planted in crops does not include 
idle cropland, but acres of cropland does 
include idle cropland. 


*See A. L. Finkner, J. J. Morgan, and 
R. J. Monroe. Methods of Estimating Farm 
Employment from Sample Data in North 
Carolina, N. C. AESB 75, June, 1943. 


bordering farms (reported upon by corres- 
pondents). The following generalizations 
may be made from table II and from sup- 
plementary analysis not tabled here. 

1. The adjustment of the two samples by 
the regression method brings the means of 
population per farm much closer together: 
the adjusted means being 6.60 and 6.65 for 
the labor and population surveys, respett- 
ively; the corresponding unadjusted means 
being 7.80 and 6.35. 

2. Curtailing the labor survey sample at 
100 crop acres makes practically no differ- 
ence in the adjusted figures. This could only 
happen if the regression of population o 
crop acres were linear. Correlation charts 
and other evidence show the regression to 
be linear. 

3. In the population survey the corres 
pondents undercount population on border- 
ing farms about one person per farm. A 
further analysis shows that this error 0- 
curs almost entirely on large farms. 

4. The population survey on central farms 
shows population estimates apparently to 
high but further investigation reveals that 
these high estimates are due to the assump- 
tion that all farms are occupied. All of the 
correspondent’s farms showed people living 
on them but the 1940 Census shows that 
15,280 farms or about 5.4 per cent had 
people on them. If an allowance is made for 
the unoccupied farms (using the 1940 fig: 
ure), the population on central (corres 


‘These figures represent the sum of a4 
justed area figures. 
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TABLE II. EstTIMATE OF NorRTH CAROLINA FARM POPULATION. RESULTS OF Two 
SURVEYS COMPARED 





Farm Work Inquiry | Movement of Farm Population 
Complete Curtailed? All Central Bordering 
Sample Sample Farms Farms Farms 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 























Number of farms in sample 


State 2085 1910 2641 1086 1555 
Tidewater 185 169 207 91 116 
Coastal Plain 521 485 533 279 254 
Piedmont 820 739 1015 417 598 
Mountain 559 517 886 


Cropland and crop acres per farm’ 


State 
Tidewater 
Coastal Plain 
Piedmont 
Mountain 


Population per farm 


State 6.79 6.35 
Tidewater 6.63 6.01 5.95 
Coastal Plain 9.71 8.49 8.19 
Piedmont 7.59 6.37 6.35 
Mountain 6.70 6.06 5.12 


Adjusted population per farm 


State 6.60 6.61 6.65 722 
Tidewater 6.13 6.28 6.33 6.73 
Coastal Plain 8.85 8.80 8.86 10.09 
Piedmont 6.00 6.04 6.16 6.69 
Mountain 5.26 5.22 5.09 5.07 


Estimated farm population in 1,000’s 


State 1604 1614 1753 1475 
Tidewater 128 132 140 123 
Coastal Plain 582 583 664 502 
Piedmont 579 594 645 543 
Mountain 315 805 304 807 





*Farms of more than one hundred crop acres have been eliminated for experimental 
purposes. 
_ * Cropland for the labor survey includes both acres planted and idle cropland; while 
in the population survey only acres planted in crops are used. The crop land of the 
labor survey was reported by the sample correspondents but the figure used for the 
population survey was taken from the 1942 N. C. Farm Census Records. 


*Column (3) is the simple unweighted average of columns (4) and (5). 


pondent’s) is reduced from 1,753,000 to the percentage of unoccupied farms re- 

1,623,000.4 In 1940 the rural farm popula- ported was only 2.1. 

tion of North Carolina was reported by the 5. The regression equations used in these 

U. S. Census as 1,656,501. adjustments show interesting and close re- 
In the labor survey, unoccupied farms lationships between crop acres and popula- 

seem to be consistently reported, although tion. The regression coefficients are highest 
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TABLE III. 


REGRESSION EQUATIONS USED IN ADJUSTING SAMPLE MEANS IN 


POPULATION AND LABOR SURVEYS 





Population Survey 


Area Central Farms 


Labor Survey 








Y a b 





x Zz a b x 





6.73 3.89 0947 
10.09 4.34 -1415 
6.69 3.97 .0937 
5.07 4.20 0640 


Tidewater 
Coastal Plain 
Piedmont 
Mountain 


29.95 6.13 4.65 0431 34.31 
40.65 8.85 3.20 1321 42.75 
29.00 6.00 3.31 0766 35.17 
13.59 5.26 4.22 0573 18.17 





in the cash crop areas. See table III. These 
regressions would likely be low where much 
nonresident farm labor is used and also 
where large numbers of nonagricultural 
people make their homes on farms. 

6. The final estimate of farm population 
as of June 1, 1943 was obtained by taking 
the simple averages of columns (1) and (3) 
in table II showing estimated population. 
This procedure takes advantage of the 


larger sample and assumes undercounting 
of bordering farm population just about 
balances the error due to assuming that all 
farms in the state are occupied. The justi. 
fication of such procedure lies in the wel 
known statistical law: sampling errors de § 
crease as the size of the sample increases or 
as the standard deviation decreases. 
C. Horace HAMILTON. 

North Carolina State College. 





A MASTER SAMPLE FOR ENUMERATIONS IN RURAL AREAS 


Statisticians of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Iowa State College, 
and North Carolina State College have 
initiated a project that is of interest to 
readers of this Journal. A nation-wide 
sample of agricultural areas is being se- 
lected for current sample-census enumera- 
tions. In the past it has usually been the 
practice for every agency conducting a sur- 
vey to select its own sample for enumera- 
tion. There has usually been little coordina- 
tion of effort among different agencies, a 
situation that has sometimes resulted in 
poorly designed sampling procedures or un- 
desirable duplication of work. The project 
now underway seeks to provide a scien- 
tifically drawn sample than can be used by 
many different agencies for surveys in agri- 
cultural areas; much of the preliminary 
work for such surveys will thus be done 
once for all. 

Plans call for a sample comprising 1/18 
of the total area of every county in the 


United States, the sample to be drawn in 

three equal parts for convenience in sub 
sampling. The entire sample is expected to 
include about 300,000 farms for the United 
States as a whole. The sampling units con- 
sist of units of land ranging from % of 4 
square mile to 4 square miles in size, de 
pending upon the density of farms in the 
area sampled. Units falling entirely within 
cities, lakes, or areas which are definitely 
not agricultural nor likely to become so are 
excluded. It is apparent that the sample 
will be fundamentally a sample of areas 
rather than a sample of farms. The number 
of farms to be associated with each sampl- 
ing unit is determined by a rule that wil 
give an unbiased estimate of the total num 
ber of farms in the universe from the 
sample data. The sampling procedure is 
being modified from one part of a county 0 
another to allow for differences in the 
density of farms. In areas where farms 
tend to be uniformly distributed the sample 
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is to be stratified by geographic divisions, 
usually consisting of a block of 54 survey 
sections or its equivalent. In regions where 
the density of farms varies considerably 
from one part of a county to another the 
universe is first divided into units of the 
same size as the sampling unit. These units 
are classified according to the number of 
farms indicated by highway maps. The units 
to be included in the sample are then drawn 
proportionately from each class. This pro- 
cedure reduces much of the sampling error 
usually encountered when sampling units of 
this kind are drawn without taking account 
of variability in farm density. 


Considerable interest has been manifested 
in this project by many different agencies. 
Much of the procedure is still in the forma- 
tive stages and modifications may be made 
to fit the requirements of agencies who may 
wish to cooperate in the project. Since its 
inception, it has become apparent that some 
agencies are more interested in the total 
number of households contained in the 
sampling units than in the total number of 


farms. Stratification by farm density will 
not necessarily be efficient for estimating 
items associated with households instead of 
farms; however, the procedure could easily 
be modified so that the benefits of strati- 
fication could be attained by regression 
rather than actual stratification. The num- 
ber of farms and non-farm residences 
shown on highway maps presumably would 
be highly correlated with the number of 
farms and non-farm residences now present. 
By using the farm count and household 
count shown on the maps as controls, it is 
possible to achieve the same results that 
would be obtained by stratifying the sample 
on one basis or the other. Laboratory work 
connected with drawing the sample is being 
done in the statistical laboratories in Iowa 
State College, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 
C. Horace HAMILTON.* 

North Carolina State College. 


* With acknowledgements to Walter A. 
Hendricks. 
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VISITING PATTERNS AND MISCEGINATION AT OXAPAMPA, PERU 


In Oxapampa, Peru an isolated German 
colony on the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
‘the author found that during 1942 there 
were 79 pairs of white, mestizo and Indian 
families among whom visiting took place. 
From 1930 to 1936! in Oxapama there were 
18 marriages and 35 births (59.3 per cent 
of the latter were legitimate). Of the visit- 
ing relationships and marriages, 42 and 44 
per cent respectively involved only “whites,” 


*The church records for two years dur- 
ing this period were not available. 


and of the births 39 per cent were all white. 
With such a small number of cases we can 
scarcely prove that “as people visit so do 
they marry and have children.” However, 
the author believes this to be the first time 
general visiting has in this manner been 
related to marriages and birth rates. Figure 
1 describes the visiting in the 50-year-old 
German colony of Oxapama, which until a 
few months ago was 8 mule-back days from 
the nearest road. 
CHARLES P. LOomIs. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Figure 1: VISITING AMONG FAMILIES AT OXAPAMPA, PERU, 1943 
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SocIAL PsYcHOLOGY STUDIES 


Howard R. Cottam. Housing and attitudes 
toward housing in rural Pennsylvania. 
Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 436. 63 pp. State 
College, December 1942. 

Howard R. Cottam. Measurement of hous- 
ing and attitudes toward housing in rural 
Pennsylvania. A methodological supple- 
ment to Bul. No. 436. Pa. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. (Mimeo.) Paper No. 1149, Journal 
Series. 30 pp. State College, November 
1942. 


The bulletin entitled Housing and atti- 
tudes toward housing in rural Pennsylvania 
and a methodological supplement together 
report on a careful study of rural dwell- 
ings, rural people’s attitudes toward their 
dwellings, and an analysis of the relation- 
ships between the objective and subjective 
aspects of housing conditions in rural 
Pennsylvania. The basic data consisted of 
517 interviews made in 10 rural areas of 
} Pennsylvania and brief questionnaires 
} answered by 1,417 sixth- to eighth-grade 
school children. The interviews yielded data 
on 57 housing items, broadly defined, and 


' on the attitudes of informants toward their 


own housing conditions. The questionnaires 
provided supplementary material both on 
housing facilities and on attitudes toward 
housing. About equal thirds of the bulletin 
are devoted to analysis of: (1) housing con- 
ditions, including the development of var- 
ious measures of housing and the relation 
| of these measures (particularly of a com- 
posite index based on all 57 housing items) 
| to residential class, tenure status, occupa- 
| tion, family type, and cultural background; 
(2) housing attitudes, including the devel- 
opment of various measures of attitude 
toward housing and the relation of these 


* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, William 

- Metzler, Douglas Ensminger, Margaret 
J. Hagood, Edgar A. Schuler, Eleanor H. 
Bernert, and Olen E. Leonard. 


measures (particularly of interviewers’ 
ratings of housing satisfaction revealed by 
informants) to residential class, tenure 
status, occupation, family type, and cul- 
tural background; and (3) the relationships 
between housing and housing attitude as 
measured in various ways. 


The extensive statistical procedures em- 
ployed are reported in detail but unfortu- 
nately some of the more elementary consid- 
erations have been slighted. For example 
the schedule and questionnaire used are not 
reproduced; the numbers of cases repre- 
sented by housing scores, attitude scores, 
and percentage distributions in some 90 text 
tables are not given; even so fundamental a 
breakdown as that into numbers of farm, 
open country nonfarm, and village cases is 
omitted; details on the methods by which 
the attitudinal data were secured are 
lacking. 

Since a knowledge of attitudes toward 
various types of housing improvement is 
likely to become quite important in the post- 
war period, and since the present study is 
one of the few ventures which have been 
made into this difficult territory, more ex- 
plicit information on the actual operations 
by which the subjective information was 
obtained is particularly needed. As it is, cer- 
tain questions of validity may arise. For 
instance, from the set of instructions re- 
produced in the methodological supplement 
it would seem that the procedure employed 
in handling the significant question on 
needed repairs, alterations, or improve- 
ments (regarding which the instructions 
say: “It may be necessary to urge the re- 
spondent to answer the question completely. 
After he has stated his desires ask if there 
are others. Aim to get as complete a list as 
possible.”) would tend to bias the responses 
to the question which follows, namely, “If 
you found $100 or received it through a 
contest what would you spend it for?” To 
get at actual satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
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with existing housing facilities would seem 
to require more subtle techniques; otherwise 
the proportions reporting satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction may simply be reacting 
positively or negatively to enumerators’ 
suggestions. 
Epcar A. SCHULER. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





FARM LABOR 


The first wage ceiling! on farm labor 
operations was placed on cutting and box- 
ing asparagus in California on April 12, 
1943. Asparagus cutters had taken advan- 
tage of farm labor shortages to bid wage 
rates so high that growers were afraid 
they might not be able to harvest their 
crops. They appealed to the War Food Ad- 
ministration to act under the Emergency 
Price Control Act of October 2, 1942, and 
set ceiling rates for harvest operations in 
the 1943 crop. Ceiling rates were estab- 
lished that amounted to a roll-back of wages 
of approximately 10 per cent. The cutters, 
mostly Filipinos, struck on farm after farm 
until they came to realize that they were 
opposing a government order rather than a 
wage program of the growers. The dis- 
turbance gradually subsided and the harvest 
proceeded quietly. The labor supply, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to harvest the mar- 
ginal acreages. 

The problem of equalizing rates between 
farms of varying yields and cutting con- 
ditions was handled by county adjustment 
committees made up of selected growers, 
workers, and industry officials. This com- 
mittee permitted growers with poor yields 
or heavy soils to pay specified rates above 
the ceiling wage. Rumors that some growers 
were secretly paying more than ceiling 
rates in order to attract workers from their 
neighbors were numerous. Those that were 
investigated, however, proved to be un- 
founded. 


*William H. Metzler, Analysis of the 
operation of the wage ceiling in the as- 
paragus industry, Sacramento-San Joaquin 


Delta, 1943. 56 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 1943. 
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Mexican Nationals aided materially in 
harvesting the crop but had not yet gained 
the proficiency that has given Filipinos an 
almost virtual monopoly on handling as- 
paragus operations. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Membership relations in cooperative or- 
ganizations? is a summary of three previous 
unpublished Doctor’s theses made in Cor- 
nell’s Department of Rural Sociology to 
determine the membership relations of co- 
operative organizations which have been 
active in New York State since 1935. Pre- 
vious studies in the field of cooperatives 
seemed to emphasize economic gains as the 
sole determinant in the conduct and success 
of cooperatives. These three recent studies 
show that the maintenance of satisfactory 
relationships between the members and the 
patrons of the organization and the organi- 
zation itself have equally important bear- 
ing on the development of successful co- 
operatives. The authors made use of the 
data collected from three different organi- 
zations—two from the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, and one from the 
Grange-League-Federation—and indicated 
that the determining factor of membership 
involved participation of the members in 
the organizations; knowledge of the mem- 
bers about their cooperatives; opinions and 
attitudes of the participants with regard to 
their cooperatives. These three aspects of 
membership relations did not constitute 
themselves as separate entities; they were, 
rather, aspects of the whole and were in 
reality “so intertwined that opinions in- 
fluence participation while knowledge in- 
fluences both. In fact they are all so inter- 
related in the behavior of the farmer that 
he does not separate them.” One significant 
inference derived from this study is that the 
real strength of any organization is not 
measured in terms of “dollars and cents” 
which members receive from joining the 
organization, but rather in terms of loyalty 


*'W. A. Anderson and Dwight Sanderson, 
Membership relations in cooperative organi- 
zations. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bul. 9, 32 pp. Ithaca, 1943. 
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) which the participants attach to their or- 

| ganizations. Loyalty is developed through 
the practice of democratic control when 
individuals or local units of cooperators 
maintain contacts with the management so 
close that there is a belief that as members 
they are playing an important role in mak- 
ing their organization an economic asset 
as well as in building a firm foundation for 
the lasting success of their cooperatives. 


County and community standards and 
planning? supplements and brings up to 
date Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletins 291 and 335, “County con- 
ditions and trends of social significance” 
(19383) and “Virginia’s marginal popula- 
tion—A study in rural poverty” (1941). 
These bulletins are designed to supply 
factual data on local conditions to interested 
laymen as well as local leaders in Virginia. 
The areas covered include: “Population 

) conditions and trends; economic factors— 
') income, property ownership, etc.; standards 
» of living; educational conditions; organiza- 
) tions and institutions; government cost and 
taxation; and local area units.” The core of 
> the report consists of a tabular presenta- 
) tion of 70 items, largely statistical, pertain- 
ing to counties, or to local area units 
>) (magisterial districts and high school 
) patronage areas), or to both. The new data 
> are based on a variety of sources, including 
> 1940 Census materials, Extension Service 
) reports, questionnaires, field schedules, and 
organization reports. 


POPULATION 


» A graphic presentation of vital indexes* 
) based on 1940 Census data and Vital Sta- 
| tistics reports has been prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau. It includes 34 tables 
with accompanying maps and charts. Data 
on live births, attendant at birth, infant 


*W. E. Garnett, County and community 
standards and planning. Va. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Rur. Socio. Rpt. 26, 28 pp. In coopera- 
tion with Population Study Div., Va. State 
Planning Board, Blacksburg, Aug. 1943. 

“U. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Births, infant mortality, maternal mortal- 
ity. Graphic Presentation, 68 pp. Children’s 
Bur. Pub. 288, Washington, D. C. 1943. 


and maternal mortality rates are given for 
rural areas. 


Attitudes toward rural migration and 
family life5 differ considerably in Robert- 
son and Johnson counties, Kentucky. In- 
ducements to migration in Robertson 
County were low economic return on farms, 
dislike of youth for farm work, and gov- 
ernment crop production restrictions. In 
Johnson County, small farms and poor land 
were considered the most important reasons 
for migration. Fewer farmers in Robertson 
County than in Johnson County were will- 
ing to let their children move to town, more 
thought that youth migration caused a 
scarcity of farm labor, a greater propor- 
tion reported decrease in family size with 
higher costs and standards responsible for 
this trend, and fewer valued high school 
training as an asset to farm youth. 

Although these counties were selected to 
represent different types of agriculture and 
rural life, many similarities in opinions 
were found. The majority in each county 
thought that: (1) Rural-urban migration 
is not selective and is without local in- 
fluence; (2) migrants like life in the city; 
(3) the character of the people affects the 
excellence of the community; (4) the most 
desirable characteristics of immigrant fam- 
ilies are character, honesty, and friend- 
liness; and (5) the moves made had been 
satisfactory. In both counties about half of 
those interviewed thought that rural people 
were better off materially but were less 
satisfied than a generation ago. 


Volume and composition of net migration 
from the rural-farm population, 1930-40, 
for the United States, major geographic 
divisions and States,® reports that the rural- 


*Robin M. Williams and Howard W. 
Beers, Attitudes toward rural migration 
and family life in Johnson and Robertson 
Counties, Kentucky, 1941. Ky. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 452, 40 pp. Lexington, June, 1943. 

* Eleanor H. Bernert, Volume and compo- 
sition of net migration from the rural-farm 
population, 1930-40, for the United States, 
major geographic divisions and States. 37 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Jan., 1944, 
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farm population of the United States ex- 
perienced a net loss of 3.5 million persons 
through migration during the 1930’s. Three 
geographic divisions in the South—the West 
South Central, South Atlantic and East 
South Central—and one in the North—West 
North Central—contributed the greatest 
amount to the total volume of net losses. A 
State map shows the heaviest concentration 
of net losses to be in North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. The rural-farm pop- 
ulation in the States of the Pacific and New 
England divisions shows net gains through 
the balance of in- and outmigration. Non- 
white residents lost more heavily than did 
white; females more than males. Net migra- 
tion from the rural-farm population was 
generally greatest among those aged 15-19 
in 1930, ranging from 35-43 per 100 sur- 
vivors to 1940. The estimates were based 
on the Census enumerations of 1930 and 
1940, and on survival rates derived from 
life tables. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


Rural level of living indexes for counties 
of the United States, 1940,7 presents values 
of three rural indexes for each county of 
the United States. A brief text accompany- 
ing the table of county index values de- 
scribes the method of constructing the 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and composite 
rural index from data available from the 
1940 Censuses of Population, Housing and 
Agriculture. The rural-farm and rural- 
nonfarm indexes are scaled so that the mean 
value for all counties of the United States 
is 100 and the standard deviation is 24 
scale points. The composite rural index for 
each county is an average of the rural- 
farm and rural-nonfarm indexes weighted 
in proportion to the composition of the rural 
population of the county. For each of the 
indexes a map of the United States shows 
the geographic variation in rural level of 
living by counties, while a chart indicates 


"Margaret Jarman Hagood, Rural level 
of living indexes for counties of the United 


States, 1940. 43 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., Oct., 1943. 
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the frequency distribution of counties by 
class intervals of each of the indexes. 


The study, Farm and family incomes and 
expenses of low-income farm families in 
Indiana,8 was intended to compare the 
farm organization, farm incomes and ex- 
penses, and the efficiency in production of 
low-income “FSA farms” with similar data 
for farms operated by farmers who oco- 
operated with Purdue University in farm 
account projects during 1939; determine 
the more important factors affecting farm 
earnings on low-income farms; ascertain 
the value of the family living obtained from 
low-income farms; and determine the 
amount spent for family living by low- 
income farm families. Low-income farms 
are relatively small and have soils of rel- 
atively low productivity. The most im- 
portant factor responsible for variation in 
farm incomes was the volume of farm busi- 
ness. The low-income farms were approxi- 
mately half as large as the others. Crops, 
livestock, and livestock products were pro- 
duced more efficiently on the farm account 
farms, while the low-income farms were 
operated more intensively and nearer to 
capacity for the crops produced than the 
farm account farms. The average value of 
crops produced per tillable acre was ap- 
proximately 25 per cent lower on the low- 
income farms. Farmers on the low-income 
farms had less than full-time employment 
on the home farm. 


SocIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Satisfactions in living:® Sixty farm and 
52 village .families in a Minnesota County 
were interviewed to determine the degree 
of satisfaction with a variety of facilities 
and circumstances of their way of living. 
In general, farm women reported fewer 
household facilities and more dissatisfaction 


°F. V. Smith, Farm and family incomes 
and expenses of low-income farm families 
in Indiana. Ind. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 485, 
38 pp. Lafayette, 1943. 

*Edgar C. McVoy and Lowry Nelson, 
Satisfactions in living—farm versus village. 
Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 370, 16 pp. St. 
Paul, June, 1943. 
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than village women. The differences be- 
tween farm and village women persisted 
even when women had been matched for 
age, education, socio-economic status, and 
general adjustment scores. The degree of 
satisfaction tended to increase with income 
and socio-economic status. It increased 
slightly with the amount of education for 
village women but not appreciably for farm 
women. There was no relationship between 
degree of satisfaction and age. Sixty per 
cent of the farm women preferred the farm 
as a place of residence, whereas 88 per cent 
of the village women preferred the village. 


A survey of radio listeners in Louisiana!? 
was made to assist those interested in plan- 
ning educational radio programs. Nine hun- 
dred and sixty-one interviews, distributed 
proportionately in 55 parishes, furnished 
the data for the study. A representative 
sample was obtained by ascertaining the 
number of schedules to be secured in each 
parish by tenure (owners and tenants), by 
race (whites and Negroes), and by size of 
community (farm, nonfarm, cities under 
10,000, and cities 10,000 and over). Maps, 
charts, and tables are used in presenting 
data on the listening patterns of families; 
program and station preferences; varia- 
tions in preference by race, sex, age level, 
and place of residence; responses to radio 
programs; and means of learning new radio 
programs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agricultural production in the four areas 
in South Carolinal! increased between 1942 
and 1943 despite rather widely advertised 
shortages of machinery, farm labor, etc. 
Increases in livestock were somewhat 
greater than were increases in field crops. 
Cotton acreage decreased, but only slightly. 


“Edgar A. Schuler, Survey of radio lis- 
teners in Louisiana. 77 pp. General Exten- 
isan Div., La. State Univ., Baton Rouge, 

* Allen D. Edwards and J. H. Stevenson, 
Farmers’ response to production goals in 
four selected areas of South Carolina. 
8. Car. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 347, 22 pp. 
Clemson, Oct., 1943. 


The largest farms (100 or more acres of 
cropland) sustained the heaviest losses of 
farm labor, yet were responsible for most 
of the increases shown in livestock and 
peanut production. The findings of this 
study of farmer response to war produc- 
tion goals are based on comparable data 
secured in 1942 and in a pre-war year from 
farm management records (pre-war) and 
AAA farm plan work sheets (1943). 

Several observations are noted in recent 
shifts in the rural farm population but no 
attempt is made to measure them. Selec- 
tive Service’s liberal policy toward agri- 
cultural deferments is credited with arrest- 
ing the farm labor shortage. Workers were 
observed to be returning, in small numbers, 
to the farms from other occupations. 


Reasons Why farmers move or change 
tenure status!2 were investigated in three 
Tennessee counties (Madison, Montgomery 
and Williamson) for the purpose of pro- 
viding some aids in interpreting present 
day moves on the basis of the moves of the 
past. The study covers a random sample of 
448 farmers who were farming in 1920. 
It presents the reasons given by farmers 
for all farm and/or tenure changes from 
the time the operator left his parental home 
up to the time of the interview. Voluntary 
tenure moves accounted for 70.4 per cent of 
the total changes and over three-fourths of 
these were attributed to a desire for im- 
provement of economic status. Changes in 
land ownership accounted for many of the 
involuntary moves which made up less than 
30 per cent of the total. Over 5 per cent of 
the farm operators tried nonagricultural 
work at some time during the period, pri- 
marily to enhance their incomes. Many of 
these returned to the farm dissatisfied with 
the real value of town wages and the un- 
friendliness of urban people. Less than 3 
per cent of the reported reasons for change 
were to obtain better homes, schools, roads, 
etc. Though the classification of results into 


“=C. E. Allred and others, Why farmers 
move or change tenure status. Tenn. Univ. 
a Res. Ser. Mono. 159, 38 pp. Knoxville, 
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voluntary and involuntary changes in ten- 
ure status appears somewhat artificial, it 
seems to have facilitated analysis and 
presentation. 

A study of the nutrition of three groups 
of Spanish-Americans!? in Northern Col- 
orado shows the influence of culture and 
environment on food habits. Malnutrition 
and nutritional deficiencies, prevalent in 
each group, are due largely to a continued 
shortage of protein of high biologic value 
and of vitamins. Because foods containing 
these elements are harder to get and more 
expensive than foods high in carbohydrates, 
they are not consumed in adequate amounts. 
The low economic status of the people, the 
poor housing conditions, and the high birth 
rate accentuate the nutritional problems. 
Local consumption of available foods high 
in vitamins and proteins of high biologic 
value could be encouraged through the 
schools and other educational agencies. 
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Planning for the South. By John V. Van- 
Sickle. Nashville, Tennessee: Vander- 
bilt University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 
255. $2.75. 

Planning for the South has been written 
by an author who states he is a man with- 
out a region and that whatever regionalism 
he possesses is intellectual rather than emo- 
tional. Whether or not this introductory 
) confession was intended to provide the 
reader with an appreciation of the writer’s 
objectivity is unknown, but careful reading 
of the volume cannot fail to convey the im- 
pression that here is a writer with an 
abundance of economic theory even though 
he is a man without a region, and that, 
although his regionalism may be intellectual, 
| his economic theory appears to have its 
} roots in certain biases that may be not 
entirely free of emotion. 

There is no effort made to cover every 
phase of planning. The first part of the 
book presents in four chapters the basic 
» assumptions which should underlie planning 
in the South, the problems and opportuni- 
ties which the region’s human and natural 
Tesources present, and proposed goals for 
the region. In six chapters the second part 
}0f the book examines “critically some of 
the more important governmental inter- 
ventions with a view to determining whether 


they promote or obstruct the realization of 
the goal which we (the author) have 
ventured to recommend for the Southern 
Region.” 

Liberal planning is the brand which is 
considered desirable. After briefly review- 
ing mercantilism, the laissez-faire reac- 
tion to this nationalistic planning, and the 
development of Marxianism as an out- 
growth of the extremes of laissez-faire, the 
author wrestles for a short space with total 
planning which is considered antithetical to 
free enterprise because it destroys freedom 
of consumer and occupational choice. Of 
course, up to the present under private 
enterprise these freedoms have existed only 
partially and at times have been distress- 
ingly absent. Perhaps, the author’s most 
effective argument against total planning is 
to show how in recent years it has chan- 
neled itself into nationalism and _ ulti- 
mately international chaos and war. Free 
enterprise, too, has had its imperalistic 
tendencies and resulting wars. 

According to this book, liberal planning 
“provides a middle way capable of reconcil- 
ing the often conflicting interests of the 
individual and the group. . . . Liberalism is 
also capable of reconciling the legitimate 
interests of the nation and the South.... 
(It) accepts the laissez-faire thesis that 
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only free men, free as producers, as con- 
sumers and as citizens can use the demo- 
cratic process to determine what they want. 
It recognizes the market and the price sys- 
tem as indispensable methods of inducing 
men as producers to make things which men 
want as consumers.” It is not laissez-faire, 
says the author, but he immediately pro- 
ceeds to have it adopt as its basic prin- 
ciples the laissez-faire assumptions: (1) 
reasonable knowledge on the part of pro- 
ducers and consumers; (2) reasonable mo- 
bility of labor, capital, and enterprisers; 
(3) responsibility; and, (4) private prop- 
erty. This attempt to unite liberalism and 
laissez-faire by having liberalism adopt the 
outcast intellectual offspring of laissez-faire 
only creates intellectual confusion. If liber- 
alism is to have guiding assumptions, let 
them be her own offspring. 


Indeed, liberalism is frequently used as a 
“glittering generality” to invoke a favor- 
able attitude toward an entire system of 
thought. It would be interesting to know the 
reactions of a randomly selected group of 
so-called liberals to a number of the points- 
of-view advocated in this volume: i.e., oppo- 
sition to the closed shop, the view that “The 
Wealth of Nations” appeals to the rational 
man while “Das Kapital” appeals to senti- 
ment or at least something below the 
rational level, the suggestion of the time- 
liness of company unions, doubt as to the 
economic wisdom of unemployment insur- 
ance and minimum wage regulations for the 
South, the proposal to extend income tax to 
lower income groups accompanied by relaxa- 
tion at the top, and equitable segregation 
of whites and Negroes in the South. 


The thinking which produced this volume 
was guided fundamentally by principles of 
classical economics. These principles are 
accepted as natural laws describing phe- 
nomena that might be said to belong to the 
very nature of the universe. For example, 
reference is made to “man-made rigidities 
in the economic system,” conveying the im- 
pression that the system, presumably the 
classical, is, shall it be said, God ordained. 
There is no recognition in the application 
of economic principles that these principles 


describe a particular system and that they 
might not apply under a different system 
which man appears to be thoroughly cap. 
able of creating. 


The book contains many concrete sugges. 
tions for planning in the South. The neces. 
sity for public policy encouraging farm to 
city movement as well as emigration from 
the region so long as the natural rate of 
population growth continues to exceed that 
in other regions is recognized as sound, 
though the desirability of capital mobility 
rather than labor mobility is emphatically 
advocated. While it may be highly practical 
to deal with the racial situation in the 
Region on the author’s proposed basis of 
“equitable segregation,” it would be a mis- 
take to attempt to encourage widespread 
acceptance of this proposition and thus 
crystallize a situation that might later 
prove a serious obstacle to the attainment 
of a real democratic society. 


Land classification and zoning are advo- 
cated as first steps in planning the South's 
future. The continental cadastral system of 
taxing land is proposed. Social security pro- 
grams which meet the author’s economic 
criteria for the Region are old age pensions, 
aid to dependent children and to the blind, 
and health and accident insurance. Public 
works programs utilized for adjustment 
purposes rather than as mere measures for 
meeting unemployment are considered de- 
sirable. The economic wisdom of unemploy- 
ment insurance is questioned. Differential 
freight rates, the present uniform appli- 
cation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
collective bargaining on a national scale, 
and Federal subsidization of public housing, 
when tested by economic criteria, are found 
to have obstructed the transfer of produe- 
tive factors to the South. The work contains 
a much needed and excellent discussion of 4 
formula based on need and ability and re 
lated to employment stabilization whereby 
Federal funds may be equitably distributed 
among the states. 

The study serves a useful purpose in sug- 
gesting and evaluating possible attacks on 
a number of fundamental problems which 
confront the South as it plans its future. 
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However, one problem is ignored which in 
a work that defends free enterprise so 
consistently should have been noted, namely, 
planning the industrial development of the 
region. Those associated with governmental 
planning agencies know that little has been 
done toward the instrumentation of plan- 
ning for the orderly development of private 
industry. A chapter on this topic in a book 
which so enthusiastically asserts that pri- 
vate enterprise is essential to a democratic 
society would have been welcomed. 
FRANK D. ALEXANDER. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 





Race and Rumors of Race. By Howard W. 
Odum. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. Pp. x + 245. $2.00. 

Race Riot. By Alfred McClung Lee and 
Norman D. Humphrey. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 143. 
$1.50. 

Some 2,000 rumors constitute the basis 
upon which Dr. Odum’s inquiry into the 
nature of the biracial crisis of our day was 
made. Seven members of the University of 
North Carolina served as a Committee on 
the Study of Rumors. Members of the staff 
of many institutions of higher learning in 
the South cooperated with this Committee 
in collecting rumors. These persons were 
assisted by their classroom and extension 


| students. More than two pages of this book 


were used to record the names of the help- 
ers and the colleges and universities which 
they served. 

This story of racial tension covers the 
period from July, 1942, to July, 1943. The 
author, therefore, records contemporary his- 
tory. He records it with the understanding 
that it has a complex background, and with 
the sobering judgment that its study was 
necessary to find a solution for the problems 
of biracial culture. The present crisis 
brought about by racial tension is told in 
about 50 pages; the rumors are recorded in 
150 pages; the way out of the crisis is dis- 
cussed in the rest of the book. 

The South was proud of its record in the 
Promotion of better racial understanding— 





fewer lynchings, a growing cooperation be- 
tween the leaders of the two races, and 
increased opportunity for the Negroes. “We 
can solve our own problems if you let us 
alone.” But the war brought unfamiliar 
folkways to the South—thousands of Negro 
troops stationed in Southern camps; thou- 
sands of northern troops, white and Negro, 
in southern quarters; disappearance of 
domestic helpers to war jobs; difficulties in 
enforcing Jim Crow laws; criticism from 
the northern press and from Negro leaders. 
Not only was segregation challenged but a 
demand from Negro youth to have a larger 
share in democracy was made. Moreover 
rumor told of sex assaults, ice-pick wars, 
meat-axe slayings, blackout massacres, and 
the formation of Eleanor clubs. 

Who was to blame? Three groups: the 
new Negro, northern agitators, and the old 
white South determined to keep the Negro 
in his place. 

What is the solution? To help find it this 
book is “literally an affectionate appeal to 
all the people of the nation and a challenge 
to its leadership .. . in facing truth wher- 
ever found; in the asking of essential ques- 
tions; in the search for correct answers. 
The eager quest for a new covenant through 
scientific and cooperative endeavor . 
leaves no place for bitterness and hate, for 
flight from that reality which is America’s 
heritage and opportunity.” 

The author is Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
Kenan Professor of Sociology and Director 
of the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of North Carolina. This ad- 
ministrator and author has made a thor- 
ough and scholarly report on a question of 
deep concern to a people consecrated to the 
American way of life. The study is so well 
done that our citizens may use it to guide 
their thinking as they shape their views on 
a question that must be solved with that 
wisdom which brings about orderly change 
in society. 

Two sociologists, members of the faculty 
of Wayne University, witnessed the Detroit 
race riots last June. Assisted by national 
leaders in race relations and experts on con- 
ditions where recent race tensions have pre- 
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sented serious problems in our republic, 
these professors have given us first-hand 
observations of an attack on democracy in 
which more than 1,000 Americans were 
wounded and 34 killed. The authors, more- 
over, explain the cause of race riots and 
give a program for their prevention. In 
addition, in this short book they have listed 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books for fur- 
ther reading on this subject which 
challenges the builders of democratic 
civilization. 

The authors have done a good piece of 
writing: They have reported a biracial 
fight objectively; they have made recom- 
mendations on a controversial topic in terms 
of scholarship; they have explained the 
technical terms used in telling the story 
which are peculiar to their special field of 
study. Students of race relations may read 
this book with profit. 


The practicable suggestion made to pre- 
vent race riots in our cities includes the 
establishment of two biracial commissions: 
One, appointed by the governor or mayor 
with sufficient power and budget, gets facts, 
analyzes them, and makes recommenda- 
tions; the other sponsored by leading civic, 
labor, religious, business and educational 
bodies, and cooperating with the govern- 
mental commission, organizes educational 
and pressure activities needed in a race-riot 
prevention program. 


While the remedial measures relate to 
emergency tactics, broader program per- 
spectives are mentioned. These, laid out 
two thousand years ago by Jesus in the 
Golden Rule, may be implemented through 
experiences in neighborliness, in classroom 
and play ground associations, and in shop 
work and union activity. “These expe- 
riences,” the authors believe, “offer hope of 
long-term Negro-white adjustments even 
though the faith of many in inter-racial 
peace is at a low ebb.” 

HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD. 
University of Kentucky. 


Overcoming Anti-Semitism. By Solomon 
Andhil Fineberg. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. ix + 225. $2.00, 


The Jews are recognizable as a distinct 
group in the population. As such they may 
be made the object of affectionate regard or 
become the object of fear and hatred. But 
so long as they remain a group apart, % 
long as they maintain a separate way of 
life, the elimination of feeling is an im. 
possibility and differential treatment is the 
normal expectation. The group that elects 
to remain apart in order to preserve its 
physical identity or to perpetuate its sacred 
culture and way of life automatically be. 
comes an object of envy, contempt, ridicule 
suspicion, or hatred according to the values 
it deifies and in the degree that its behavior 
deviates from the existing culture norms. 
The Jews invite prejudice and avoidance 
by their adherence to a divergent way of 
life; unpopularity, with its manifold conse- 
quences in culture and personality, is the 
price they pay to preserve and perpetuate 
their traditional beliefs and values. 


A latent antagonism against the Jews is 
a condition of long standing if, indeed, it 
does not characterize the entire history of 
the group. In consequence anti-Semitism— 
hatred of and agitation against Jews—is 
easily aroused and easily manipulated. 
Periodically, at the instigation of sinister 
political forces or as the result of accumv- 
lated irritations from contact with Jewish 
traits or behavior, the unfriendly attitude 
develops into virulent hatred marked by 
violence and persecution. It is with this 
aspect of Jewish experience that Mr. Fine 
berg deals. He is concerned to find concrete 
and practical means for increasing friendly 
attitudes toward Jews and of decreasing 
the points of friction between them and 
their fellow Americans. 

One may agree with little reservation 
with most of the concrete proposals: friend- 
ships should be formed between Jews and 
non-Jews, Jews should participate in com- 
munity activities, anti-Jewish propaganda 
should be discredited, objectionable types 
of Jewish behavior should be decreased, the 
good deeds of Jewish individuals should be 
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publicised, and many other items of com- 
mon sense and decent human behavior are 
presented anecdotally or recommended di- 
rectly. But in most respects the book is not 
an impressive performance. Crucial points 
are loosely stated and so completely unde- 
veloped that the meaning is frequently un- 
clear. There is little coherent analysis and 
at least a modicum of internal contradic- 
tion. But the book should not be judged on 
such grounds. It is of little or no value to 
the student, but it was not intended for the 
student. 
E. B. REUTER. 

University of Iowa. 





Guam and Its People. By Laura Thompson. 
New York: American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Studies of 
the Pacific, No. 8, 1942. Pp. 308. $2.50. 

In recent years anthropology has been 
emerging from the mists of obscurity into 
the harsh light of the work-a-day world. It 
may be that anthropology was unprepared 
for such a drastic move, but certainly the 
process has been attended by both gratify- 
ing insight and courageous recklessness; 
and any serious appraisal must reckon with 
both of these factors. The potential contri- 
bution of anthropology—conceived as both a 
method of social analysis and a conceptual 
framework—to the unravelling of tangled 
modern issues cannot be underestimated. 
Indeed its possibilities have not been 
actualized nor even fully surveyed. But 
neither can we overlook the tendency toward 
hasty generalization and insight unsup- 
ported by the sort of painstaking and met- 
iculous search for evidence that is the hall- 
mark of the “non-practical” scientist. 

The volume under review represents a 
good case of this dualism in modern applied 
anthropology. For Americans, the problem 
of Guam, an island outpost of 23,000 per- 
sons in the Marianas Islands group which 
has been captured by Japan, holds singular 
interest. We have tong been familiar with 
its name in the currency of naval strategy 
and war headlines, and we come to realize 
only with some effort that there are human 
beings there as well as naval installations. 


Dr. Thompson has given us an invaluable 
picture of the lifeways and problems of our 
Chamorro colonials under naval rule. Those 
so minded may find it profitable to speculate 
on the probable reaction to the latest chap- 
ter in Guam’s varied history: the Japanese 
occupation. 

With the ponderous passage of time, an 
underlying Polynesian-type culture has been 
successively reacted upon by Oriental, 
Spanish, and North American influences. 
By the time of the imposition of American 
naval administration following the Spanish- 
American War, Guam had achieved a fairly 
substantial integration. A new physical 
type, the Chamorros, blended of native, 
Japanese, Micronesian, Spanish, and Fili- 
pino elements, had come into being. The 
Chamorro language even today represents a 
profound assimilation of aboriginal and 
Spanish elements. And the extant cultural 
integration was a type of Catholic culture 
—a fusion of aboriginal and Spanish— 
which will not appear unfamiliar to stu- 
dents of Spanish colonization. It is note- 
worthy in this connection to observe the 
deep influence of the Mexican sub-sector of 
the larger Spanish culture brought to the 
islands. Many items are drawn from the 
familiar stock-in-trade of Mexican anthro- 
pology: the Virgen de Guadalupe, the use 
of tortillas, the barrio organization, the 
metate and mano, and the contemporary 
preference for Mexican foods. 


The Guamese were not, however, to be 
left to work out their new destiny. The 
climactic cultural shock of the naval occu- 
pation followed closely upon the termina- 
tion of the Spanish-American War. And the 
exigencies of naval politics and strategy 
have since conspired to constrain Guam’s 
development to its own peculiar needs. 

The old Spanish culture imposed a firm, 
authoritarian tradition upon the island. 
The American occupation resulted in ser- 
ious conflict between authoritarianism and 
the newer democratic ideas. Subsequently, 
however—a tale that is unfortunately not 
new in the annals of colonial history—the 
newly-aroused democratic aspirations of the 
islanders collided with an authoritarian 
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military administration. This conflict, plus 
the breakdown of the traditional economy 
before the impact of a dynamic money 
economy, sets the stage for the problems 
that Dr. Thompson has studied. 


It would strain the limits of this review 
to summarize the many findings and con- 
clusions at length. In sum, they suggest 
many well-attested methods of achieving 
closer integration between island realities 
and education: an education pointed at the 
solution of the problem of old vs. new, of 
restricted economic opportunity, of economic 
dependence, of the “second-class citizen” 
status of the Chamorros. This reviewer can 
only express his regret that the Japanese 
occupation has put these proposals off to 
the uncertain future. 


But while one is impressed by the au- 
thor’s insight—attention is invited particu- 
larly to the excellent sections on land tenure 
and rural economy (Ch. VII and X) and the 
summative chapter (XX)—some critical ob- 
servations must in all candor be entered. 
The book gives evidence of having been 
written in haste. There are occasional un- 
necessary contradictions in both factual and 
interpretative materials (see pp. 71 and 72, 
and 114 and 248 for example). More im- 
portant than occasional carelessness, how- 
ever, is the tendency towards loose generali- 
zation. Many tenuous hypotheses are 
treated as unchallengeable assumptions, and 
the. analysis is made in accordance with 
them. Often with little or no preparation, a 
section is summarized by a peculiar theoret- 
ical twist which seems to find little support 
in textual evidence. To cite one of many 
examples, we are informed that “. ... the 
complicated and colorful Catholic ritual 
with pageantry, music, incense and images 
offers a socially approved escape world of 
excitement and interest in contrast to 
simple everyday existence with its repres- 
sions and tabus. It gives an immense out- 
let to emotions rigidly channelized in daily 
life.” (p. 158). One who is not an Oceanic 
specialist cannot lightly challenge the truth 
of the interpretation. But there is certainly 
no evidence one way or the other bearing on 
the applicability to Guam of this concept of 


“institutionalized release” which has been 
developed by the Beagleholes, Belo, Mead, 
Benedict and others. Dr. Thompson seems to 
be committing the logical fallacy of the 
undistributed major premise. In effect she 
says: “In some cases Catholic ritual pro. 
vides a socially approved escape world, 
Guam is a case of Catholic ritual.” 

Therefore, Guam Catholic ritual provides 
an escape world. The fallacy is clear. The 
evidence fails precisely because we do not 
know whether Guam is an instance of that 
type of Catholic ritual which provides an 
escape world or of some other type whose 
existence is implied by the particular 
“some” of the syllogism. Many other ex- 
amples of asumption of a universal when 
only a particular is warranted may be 
found on pp. 3, 69, 140, 158, 172, 189, 191, 
202, 203, 208, and 226. 

The thinness of factual documentation— 
which is often reduced to such statements 
as “It is said that they do so-and-so” may 
be attributed to the fact that only six 
months were spent in the field. But the in- 
adequate support of the interpretations 
seems to represent a hasty attempt to get 
quick results by means of insight. It may be 
that these insights are sound, but the pres- 
ent reviewer would prefer—for the good of 
applied anthropology itself—to see less im- 
pressionism and more evidence. 

HERBERT PASSIN. 
War Relocation Authority. 





The Farm Bloc. By Wesley McCune. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. VI + 
273. $2.00. 

This book, written by a specialist in the 
reporting of agricultural news on the staff 
of Newsweek, purports to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: What is the farm 
bloc? Who are its leaders? Does it really 
represent the farmers? Why does it seek 
higher prices during the war? In the opin- 
ion of this reviewer the first two questions 
are answered adequately. Answers to the 
last two are not so evident, although 4 
considerable amount of material points 
either directly or indirectly to them. 
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According to this volume the idea that together much information which will be 


the farm bloc is a group of willful Western 
and Southern Congressmen is a fallacy. 
These may be involved, to be sure, but also 
there are Congressmen from Eastern and 
Northern States having rural constituents 
who may be concerned. In addition, there 
are lobbyists representing farm organiza- 
tions and the interests of farmers produc- 
ing certain kinds of farm products, such as 
wool, cotton, milk and beef. The experience 
and outstanding personality characteristics 
of most of these leaders, both in and out of 
Congress, are sketched and the organiza- 
tions they represent are described. Thus 
answers to questions one and two are 
provided. 


The book goes a step further. Not only 
does it describe these leaders and the legis- 
lation they favored but there are frequent 
descriptions of how they accomplished their 
appointed tasks. From these descriptions 
the reader may gain hope for democracy, 
or he may despair of its future. There is 
hope in the fact that those interested in 
legislation pertaining to agriculture may 


organize to express their demands. Dis- 
couragement arises from the fact that this 
bloc seemingly did not more often show 
greater concern for the ultimate effect of 
its favored legislation on general social 
welfare. 


Legislation is passed in response to po- 
litical pressures. Farmers want a protected 
market and prices high enough to enable 
them to produce without financial loss, it is 
argued. On the other hand, it is not always 
clear that some means to attain these ends 
which are fostered by political pressure are 
beneficial to the public or even to the farm- 
ers themselves. A gain for farmers may 
mean added burdens to the consumer, It is 
difficult to find a formula to balance these 
interests. Parity prices for farm crops do 
not appear to be the final answer. The prob- 
lem will probably continue to be a major 
one in political affairs for a long time. 


It is fortunate to have a volume on the 
farm bloc appear at this time. It brings 


useful to rural sociologists and the public. 
C. R. HOFFER. 
Michigan State College. 





The British Traveller in America, 1836- 
1860. By Max Berger. New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
239. $3.00. 

The research upon which this book was 
based was concerned with the reports of the 
230 or so British travellers who published 
accounts of their travels in the United 
States during the quarter century covered 
by the study. A few of the 230 are well 
known authors, among whom are Harriet 
Martineau, Charles Dickens, J. S. Bucking- 
ham, George Combe, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Capt. Frederick Marryat, and Alexander 
Mackay. In the interest of completeness, 
however, the impressions of the less well 
known are not neglected by the author. 
What one gets from the book is a convinc- 
ing picture of the more important aspects 
of American life as it was actually lived in 
the period immediately preceding the Civil 
War. Extreme views are carefully inter- 
preted in terms of the writers’ special in- 
terests, thus tend to nullify one another; 
and America itself holds the center of at- 
tention rather than the idiosyncracies of 
narrowly biased observers. 

The author is a historian rather than a 
sociologist. His interest is more largely in 
what may be observed, in “The Face of 
America,” which is the heading of one of 
the chapters, than in the development of a 
consistent, theoretical interpretation of the 
American way of life. To the sociologist, at 
least to this one, the chief significance of the 
study lies in the oneness of American life 
that is revealed. The various elements of the 
life of the period under consideration can 
be understood only when they are seen in 
their essential relationships with one an- 
other. And the period as a whole may like- 
wise be understood best when it is seen in 
its relationships with both what went be- 
fore and that which has come after. 

The American way of life, or culture, is 
one of extreme individualism. The mores of 
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this culture drive individual Americans to 
strive for their own material advancement, 
with little regard for the general welfare, 
even at the deliberate expense of fellow 
Americans. Many British travellers noted 
that Americans admired sharp business 
practices, considering it “slick” for one to 
outdo his neighbors. Many also commented 
on American lawlessness, one of them re- 
marking that “the very first object of 
Americans after a law has been passed is 
to find a way of evading it.” The indiffer- 
ence to human life, so apparent at the pres- 
ent time in our automobile fatalities, was 
apparent to British travellers of the early 
days in the sacrifice of safety to speed as 
regards the trains and boats of the time. 
The random spitting of tobacco juice, which 
so revolted the traveller, fits nicely into the 
pattern of relative disregard for the com- 
fort and well-being of other persons. 

There are interesting chapters on cus- 
toms and character, democratic government, 
slavery, religion, education, and immigra- 
tion. The book is more readable than are 
many of a similar nature. There is also an 
excellent critical bibliography, the first to 
be compiled in this field. 

Roy H. HOLMEs. 
University of Michigan. 





Farmers’ and Rural Organizations. By 
David Edgar Lindstrom. Urbana, IIli- 
nois: University of Illinois, 1943. Pp. 
ii + 428. Mimeographed. 

This book should probably be entitled, 
“Explorations in the Field of Rural Or- 
ganizations,” because it has explored all 
types of organizations in which farmers 
participate rather than presenting a de- 
finitive treatment of any of these types of 
organizations. Although it cites and makes 
elaborate use of well-known documents 
which contribute to an understanding of 
different phases of organization it is not 
exhaustive in its citations at any point. 
Few, if any, of the 23 chapters are written 
with what might be called a clear-cut frame 
of reference and the reader can, therefore, 
never be sure that the next succeeding 


chapter will be a continuation of a discus. 
sion of preceding chapters. 

The author pretty thoroughly briefs 
few outstanding documents or books m 
each topic which he discusses, weaves in 
among the findings of these documents the 
findings of his own research over a number 
of years, but in most cases does little more 
than bring together the ideas which have 
already been published in the documents 
which he briefs. His “readings” at the end 
of the chapters are generally only the docv- 
ments which he has briefed. 

Even though this is not a definitive or in 
any way a critical or analytical treatment 
of the literature on farmers’ organizations, 
it does bring together between the covers 
of one document materials which should be 
very usable in a college course which covers 
the field of farmers’ organizations. 

The book is divided into five parts: The 
field of farmers and rural organizations; 
historical backgrounds; farmers and rural 
organizations of the present day; processes 
and procedures; and farmers and rural or- 
ganizations and national welfare. Each one 
of the 23 chapters deals with concrete ma- 
terials which make available to the reader a 
body of assembled knowledge upon some 
particular phase of farmers’ organizations. 

CARL C. TAYLOR. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Henry W. Grady: Spokesman of the New 
South. By Raymond B. Nixon. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 
xxiv + 360. $4.00. 

This book is the result of almost a decade 
of research by a professor of journalism 
at Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, 
whose interest, to some extent at least, in 
rural sociology is indicated by an earlier 
volume which he edited on Problems of the 
Country Weekly. The author points out that 
in the fifty-four years since Henry W. 
Grady (1850-1889) died “the facts of his 
brief but remarkable career have become 
obscured by a haze of myth and legend,” 
and ironically enough, grossly unjust mis- 
conceptions have arisen on the part of 4 
few recent writers who have sought to find 
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| in him a scapegoat for the South’s present 


ills. Such a situation is viewed in part as 
due to the fact that never before had 


| Grady’s life and work been made the sub- 


ject of a critical study. Previously the 
searcher for information about Grady has 
had to depend largely upon Joel Chandler 
Harris’s eulogistically conceived memorial 
volume, a book “compiled by so many hands 
that it contains three conflicting birth-dates, 
to say nothing of other errors and an 
inevitable lack of historical perspective.” 


In writing the book, Professor Nixon had 
the cooperation of Grady’s son and daugh- 
ter, who placed at his disposal all the per- 
sonal papers and memorabilia which they 
possessed of their distinguished father. Ad- 
ditionally, he made use of rather large 
manuscript collections, mainly in the li- 
braries of Emory University, the University 
of Georgia, and the Georgia State Archives 
in Atlanta. The result is the most compre- 
hensive and thorough interpretation in ex- 
istence of Henry Woodfin Grady’s life and 
work. 


Although Grady always gave to Benjamin 
H. Hill the credit for naming the New 
South, he was the chief and most brilliant 
exponent of the movement suggested by the 
term. The dramatic account of how this 
young journalist, educated at the state uni- 
versities of Georgia and Virginia, leaped 
into national prominence in August 1886 
and stayed there until his untimely death 
on December 23, 1889 makes highly inter- 
esting and often exciting reading, and Pro- 
fessor Nixon tells the story well. Also, in 
various connections throughout the book is 
to be found much of Henry W. Grady’s 
economic and social prescription for the 
New South. However, from the standpoint 
of the sociologist, the treatment of such 
matters is the predominately descriptive one 
of the journalist. There still needs to be 
written a critical review and appraisal of 
the social economics of Henry Grady’s New 
South as he conceived it. And the reviewer 
hazards the prediction that such a study 
Will serve still further to enhance the favor- 


able estimate in which the South holds one 
of her greatest sons. 
WILSON GEE. 


University of Virginia. 





The Pillars of Security. By Sir William H. 
Beveridge. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. 248. $2.50. 

This collection of speeches and essays by 
the author of the famous Beveridge Plan 
makes up a less formidable volume than 
the title might suggest. Its purpose is in 
part to interpret the Plan to the lay reader, 
seven of the twenty-one brief chapters deal- 
ing specifically with this theme. The dis- 
cussion throughout is disarmingly straight- 
forward and convincing. The objective of 
the Plan is stated as the elimination of 
want. The author assumes three main con- 
ditions (“pillars”) of security for the post- 
war world: namely, international peace, a 
job when one can work, and at least a sub- 
sistence income when for any reason one 
cannot work. The Plan is concerned with 
the third of these conditions. “The main 
method that I propose for Britain is social 
insurance combined with children’s allow- 
ances, guaranteeing to every citizen at all 
times, on condition of readiness to serve 
while he can serve and on condition of con- 
tributions while he is earning, an income 
adequate to meet his responsibilities wheth- 
er he is earning or not earning. . . . With 
the guarantee of a minimum income goes 
provision, also on an insurance basis, of 
medical treatment of all kinds for all cit- 
izens, at home and in hospital, to keep them 
always as well as science can make them.” 
(p. 221) 

Doubtless one of the chief objections t6 
such a program, either in Britain or the 
United States, concerns the matter of cost. 
Sir William points out that the total esti- 
mated cost (700 million pounds in 1945 
and 850 million by 1965) is not large in 
relation to the total national income and 
“. .. the Security Plan is only a means of 
redistributing national income, so as to put 
first things first.” (p. 65) 

As indicated previously the explanation 
of his Social Security program is ob- 
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viously only one objective of the rather 
loose collection of papers which the author 
has brought together in the present volume. 
An equally important purpose is to indicate 
the place of such a program in the whole 
strategy of a war where the home front and 
the battle front are increasingly interde- 
pendent. Sir William believes that a really 
all-out war effort on the part of the British 
people requires agreement and clear cut 
statement on domestic war aims as well as 
those of a military character. “Democracies 
make war for peace, not war for its own 
sake. They fight better if they know what 
they are fighting for after the war.” (p. 87) 
The remarkable popular interest and ap- 
proval accorded to the Beveridge Report by 
the people of Britain may have some sig- 
nificance in this connection. 


Yet there are serious difficulties in the 
way of a clear-cut official statement of 
domestic war aims. All citizens may agree 
on the necessity of victory over the common 
external enemy but the meaning of victory 
will be different for different individuals 
and groups. Some see it as a return to the 
status quo; for others it may hold the 
promise of great and long anticipated 
change. Attempts to define domestic ob- 
jectives with reference to the war run the 
risk of involvement in party politics and 
resulting loss of internal unity. Sir William 
thinks these changes can be greatly reduced 
by the proper organization of war time gov- 
ernment. He is highly critical of the ten- 
dency to “politics as usual” and believes 
that a genuine national government could 
facilitate greater agreement and efficiency, 
both on the home and military fronts. 


Anyone interested in the problem of dem- 
ocratic planning for social security in the 
postwar world will find this little volume of 
much interest and value. It is enlivened by 
reproductions of a number of cartoons 
(most of them by Low) pertaining to the 
Beveridge Plan which appeared in the Brit- 
ish press during 1942 and early 1943. 

T. G. STANDING. 
New York State College for Teachers. 


A Cooperative Economy: A Study of Demo. 
cratic Economic Movements. By Benson 
Y. Landis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. Special Cooperative 
League Edition. $1.00. 


This is a book which has long been needed 
and should have a wide reading, for it gives 
an outline of the whole cooperative move. 
ment and an insight into its basic philos- 
ophy. It deals most thoroughly with co. 
operative purchasing, cooperative finance 
and cooperative marketing, but it covers the 
whole field of democratic economic move. 
ments, including labor unions, the F.S.A,, 
professional organizations and cooperation 
in private business. The author then turns 
to Public Cooperation and deals with the 
problems of State Control, Public Owner- 
ship, Public Credit, Taxation, and National 
Social Minima. International Cooperation 
forms the last section and advocates “a 
World Economic Association” alongside a 
“World Political Association.” He shows 
that the development of a new economic 
order is “Beyond State Control,” although 
we must inevitably have more public plan- 
ning. In an excellent summary of the 
“Principles of the Cooperative Economy” 
he gives the cooperative solution of eco- 
nomic and political control, as follows: “The 
cooperative economy will thus be ‘managed’ 
by the voluntary organizations of producers 
and consumers, and by the agencies publicly 
owned by citizens. This economy will be self- 
contained, and independent of the political 
state, although interdependent with it.” He 
holds that the cooperative system is a prac- 
tical alternative to capitalism, communism, 
and fascism. 

Dr. Landis has given us in brief outline 
the essentials of a cooperative economy 
and has placed them in sharp contrast with 
increased governmental control or the free- 
dom of a semi-laissez-faire economy. The 
experience of the Scandinavian and other 
countries under a free economy certainly 
adds great weight to his argument. 

The book has a deal of material concern- 
ing the history of the cooperative move- 
ment in this country, and the personal and 
political factors involved in it. It furnishes 
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a brief introduction to a movement which 
promises democracy in the economic field, 
and may be the means of solving some of 
our current economic impasses. 

Dr. Landis does not mention, however, 
that cooperation is simply a democratic 
framework for a better economic organiza- 
tion and that it, in and of itself, does not 
insure democracy. No human system will 
secure automatic results. Bureaucracy and 
institutionalism, and other evils, may creep 
into the cooperative movement as into gov- 
ernment or private business, with similar 
declines in efficiency and freedom. But it 
provides the basis for a really moral order 
in economics, and thus has a key to some of 
our most difficult problems, for it shifts the 
emphasis in economics from that of strife 
and power to that of a functional organiza- 
tion based on a moral code. 

DWIGHT SANDERSON. 


' Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 





Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; American Philosophical 
Society, 1943. Vol. 87, No. 2. Pp. 121 to 
198. $1.00. 

This is a series of important papers read 


| before the mid-winter meeting of the Amer- 
» ican Philosophical Society on February 19th 


and 20th, 1943. The series opened with an 
introductory statement by Guy Stanton 
Ford, President Emeritus of the University 
of Minnesota. President Ford raises several 
pertinent questions about our program for 
dealing with post-war problems such as: 
Will our nation face the problems of post- 
war adjustment with a united front and 
make the sacrifice that a durable peace will 
demand? He emphasizes that to isolate our- 
selves as we did in the last war is unthink- 
able. He urged that we educate the Amer- 
ican population so that our citizens will 
understand the gravity of the post-war 
issues, 

This introductory statement is followed 
by carefully prepared papers on the post- 
war problems of adequate food supply and 
monetary stabilization; the role of the small 
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nation; problems of race and population; 
the economics of transition and self de- 
termination. There is also a paper by Alex- 
ander Louden, the Ambassador of the Neth- 
erlands to the United States on “Some 
Thoughts on Post-War Planning.” Each of 
the papers present carefully considered 
points of view. For example, Frank G. 
Boudreau in discussing freedom of want of 
food shows how great the need is for ade- 
quate diet in the United States and Great 
Britain and concludes that if the needs are 
so great in these two rich countries how 
much greater they must be in India and 
China. His thesis is that in order to have 
healthy population at all the basic food 
needs of the people must be met. 


John H. Williams advocates a plan for 
monetary stability among the leading na- 
tions in order to achieve monetary stability 
throughout the world. In discussing the role 
of the small nations in the post-war world, 
Halvdan Koht, the Norwegian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, advocates a program of 
regional federations which will make pos- 
sible cooperation among the nations with 
economic and social problems without polit- 
ical union or compulsion. 


Frank W. Notestein in discussing the im- 
plications of population changes for post- 
war Europe shows that northwestern and 
central Europe is at the end of its rapid 
growth in population and in power; that 
eastern, non-Soviet Europe faces a critical 
period in which there will be constant 
danger of pressure of population on de- 
veloped resources, while the Soviet Union 
will become the strongest single power in 
the world due to an abundance of natural 
resources and a rapidly developing popu- 
lation. He concludes that because of these 
situations the nations of western Europe 
will have to depend on some form of col- 
lective security. 


Each of the other papers included em- 
phasizes significant ideas that merit care- 
ful consideration. Many of the ideas pre- 
sented will naturally find opposition but 
that is why these papers were written. The 
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whole purpose is to promote useful knowl- 
edge and this symposium will prove helpful 
in this regard. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 


Cornell University. 





New Goals for Old Age. Edited by George 
Lawton. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 210. 
$2.75. 

Dr. Lawton has brought together a series 
of papers which were delivered in a course, 
“Mental Health in Old Age,” conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Section on the Care 
of the Aged of the Welfare Council of New 
York City during the year 1940-1941. Two 
of the papers were contributed by Dr. Law- 
ton and the remaining 12 by people most of 
whom are in charge of private or public 
agencies caring for the aged in New York 
City. 

The articles deal with many phases of 
the problems of the aged as well as with the 
best methods of helping the aged to adjust 
in the declining years. There is little over- 
lapping or disagreement as to the accepted 
methods for treating old people. The pa- 
pers are not the result of intensive research 
but more the conclusions of those who have 
spent some time caring for old people in 
some specific field. The editor’s paper on 
“Aging Mental Abilities and Their Preserv- 
tion,” is an exception here. This paper gives 
an excellent summary of studies which deal 
with aging as related to vision and hearing, 
reaction time, immediate memory, new 
learning, old learning, judgment, and cre- 
ative imagination. Other papers discuss the 
aged and the changing social scene, the 
family, physical change, mental health, ac- 
tivities, occupational therapy, mental dis- 
ease, institutional care, the community. 

Rural Sociologists will notice that the 
emphasis is upon the problems of old people 
living in the city. More space is devoted to 
those needing institutional care than to 
those living more normal lives in their own 
homes. However the viewpoint is applicable 
to old people in rural as well as urban 
areas. All those working with old people 
should find this collection of readings help- 


ful toward a better understanding of the 
aged. It is more suitable for such worker 
than as reading material for old peopk 
themselves. 


The general philosophy of the book js 
quite well expressed in one of the paper 
as follows, “old people cannot all be treated 
alike; the old person does not lose his 
definite personality just because he is old, 
Moreover, the senile wants a job, wants to 
be important, wants affection and lots of it, 
and when he is denied importance, affection, 
and understanding, he becomes a problem.” 

JUDSON T. LANDIs, 
Southern Illinois University. 





The Negro Handbook. Edited by Florence 
Murray. New York: Wendell Mallie 
and Co., 1942. Pp. xi + 269. $3.50. 


This is a useful compendium of informa- 
tion upon contemporary Negro life in the 
United States. Most of the data represent 
the later thirties and 1940 and 1941, but 
some well-chosen historical material is also 
presented. The thirty sections deal with 
practically all objective aspects of Negro 
affairs. Major topics include business, civil 
rights, crime, World War II, religious de 
nominations, education, labor and industry, 
health and vital statistics, political activi- 
ties, population changes, publications, music, 
athletics, organizations, and Negro-white 
relationships. The material upon the 
Negro’s economic, religious, and entertait- 
ment activities is especially plentiful. 


The treatment of controversial topics is 
relatively objective, with a minimum @ 
editorializing. The information is well or 
ganized and generally clearly presented 
Minor errors seem to have been reduced t0 
a fair minimum. 


This volume makes no reference to Tht 
Negro Year Book, published at Tuskege 
Institute for some years, the last issue be 
ing for 1937-1938. The Handbook is les 
inclusive than the Year Book but it is 
superior in recency, format, and selection 
of material. The Handbook is essential 
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equipment for students in the field of Amer- 


ican race relations. 
H. C. BREARLEY. 


Peabody College. 





Family Farm. By F. D. Smith and Barbara 
Wilcox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. 149. $2.00. 


Dr. Smith is, apparently, the farmer— 
and a wise one, too—and Barbara Wilcox is 
apparently a capable journalist. The book 
affords an excellent concrete picture of a 
middle-sized English farm; and, more im- 
portant, it illustrates the farming people, 
their attitudes toward agriculture and farm 
life and their ideals. The book breathes of 
the land, but there is also a little city at- 
mosphere in it, including an inventory and 
yearly budget in the last chapter. But I 
know of no better book to introduce an 
American to English agriculture and farm 
life. 


Not the least interesting chapters are 
those descriptive of the governmental con- 
trol over land utilization and farming 
methods during the War. It is somewhat of 
a shock to read of less efficient farmers 
being ordered off the farms they have 
owned and operated for many years and 
being replaced by more efficient and usually 
younger farmers, selected by the War Ag- 
ricultural Committees. But the courteous, 
understanding, yet firm manner in which 
these agricultural committees give their 
orders to plow up beloved pastures, and 
make other changes, is delightfully de- 
scribed in the book. 


Perhaps the most interesting and signific- 
ant chapter is that entitled “The Writing 
on the Wall.” The entire picture of war- 
time changes in English agriculture is of 
Particular importance here because time 
and again economic and political develop- 
ment in England have proved prophetic of 
similar developments in the United States. 

O. E. BAKER. 
University of Maryland. 


Messiahs: Their Role in Civilization. By 
Wilson D. Wallis. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. Pp. 217. Paper: $2.50; Cloth: 
$3.00. 

Professor Wallis is to be commended for 
calling to our attention in this brief de- 
scriptive work an area of thought and con- 
duct in which significant issues in’ the 
sociology of religion come to focus. He pro- 
vides us with a series of undocumented 
statements about historic social movements 
in each of which there was a large messianic 
element. Footnotes are lacking throughout 
the book, and no attempt is made to connect 
the historical cases cited with the bib- 
liography at the end of the volume. Further, 
within the text itself there is no dis- 
criminating emphasis or balance, so that 
when a messianic movement is described we 
are given little clue as to its relevant in- 
fluence or enduring power in the society of 
which it was a part. 

Professor Wallis discusses in turn Jewish, 
Christian, and Mohammedan messiahs as 
well as messianic movements in pre-literate 
cultures. Insofar as he makes any effort 
to understand messianic movements dynam- 
ically, he regards them as the product of 
economic and political privation (pp. 17 ff., 
187). This thesis is stated but not defended. 
To the reviewer it seems too simple an 
hypothesis to stand careful scrutiny. 

Some of the questions raised in the mind 
of a sociologist from a reading of the book 
—dquestions which require full, detailed, and 
theoretically delimited analysis—are: the 
definition of messianism, the relationship of 
messianic ideology and behaviour to sexual 
license, the relationship of messianic imag- 
ery to the delusional systems of psycho- 
pathic personality, and the relationship of 
lack of tolerance of social variance within 
a culture to the rise of messianic ideals 
among dependent peoples. 

The book makes interesting reading, but 
its utilization by scholars must be limited 
by the lack of any theoretical framework 
and by the total neglect of references. 

ROCKWELL C. SMITH. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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Coal Dust on the Fiddle, Songs and Stories 
of the Bituminous Industry. By George 
Korson. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 
460. $3.50. 

Concentrating his field work in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
and using newspapers, public documents, 
archives, books, and journals as other 
sources of information, Korson describes 
the struggles of an isolated but spirited 
rural people caught in the meshes of an 
exploitive economic system. Throughout the 
book is the interplay of two motifs: folk- 
lore and minstrelsy; management-labor 
relations. 

The life depicted is not devoid of humor, 
nor does the author neglect the realism and 
tragedy necessarily or unnecessarily faced 
by the native or immigrant miner and his 
family. There are love, pets, superstitions, 
legends, home remedies, and play on the one 
hand; on the other, the constant contention 
against air, fire, earth, and water; the com- 
pany; and the informal history of unioniza- 
tion as technological change takes place. 

Part 3, “The Union in Song and Story,” 
can be thought provoking to one interested 
in current and future events. 

The sequential arrangement of related 
prose and verse introduces variety in the 
text which breaks the tedium of reading 
continuous prose. 

IRVING A. SPAULDING. 

Cornell University. 





What the American Family Faces. Edited 
by Leland Foster Wood. Chicago, IIli- 
nois: The Eugene Hugh Publishers, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xxxi + 254. $3.50. 

This volume is a symposium of speeches 
dealing with certain aspects of contempo- 
rary marriage and family problems held at 
the University of Chicago during the sum- 
mer of 1942. It has both the value and the 
weakness of most symposiums of this sort in 
that it does present the reader with the 
view points of a number of different persons 
who work in this field, and at the same time 
presents a hodge-podge of material which, 


even though organized systematically ac. 
cording to outline, is not too systematic in 
terms of content. 

It is neither a text book nor is it a book 
for the general reader. It is more like some 
of the special issues of the American 
Journal of Sociology which deal with a 
single topic presented from the point of 
view of various specialists, but does not 
have the quality of that type of publication. 
Even though it was a conference of spe- 
cialists, most of the discussion seems to 
have been on a much more elementary level 
than one would expect. A reviewer would be 
much more challenged by the kind of mate- 
rial, for example, in the counseling field 
typified by the article of James S. Plant, 
“Present Problems of Marriage Counseling” 
which appeared in Mental Hygiene for July, 
1939. Dr. Plant’s analysis of the counsel- 
ing problem seems to the reviewer to repre- 
sent the challenging material that pro- 
fessional people in the field need to be think- 
ing about. Much of the content of this 
symposium repeats things that were dis- 
cussed eight or nine years ago in such con- 
ferences. There are, of course, some excep- 
tions to this statement. 


In that this volume was edited by Mr. 
Wood of the Federal Council of Churches 
and has a heavy component of comments by 
Mr. Burkhart and Mrs. Wieman, it is pos- 
sible that its largest consumption will be 
among the Protestant ministerial group and 
I have no doubt that for many of them it 
will serve as a stimulus and guide to wider 
thinking and suggest many possible ideas 
for inclusion in a church program. If they 
wish a review of the field of family life 
education, however, they might be better 
satisfied with Folsom’s book, Youth, Family 
and Education than the brief article which 
Mrs. Duvall included which does not touch 
upon the really important national pro 
grams in this field as, for example, those 
being carried on by the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture and the 
American Home Economies Association and 
others. 

It is not meant that there is no interest 
ing material in the volume but in general it 
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will probably be newer in interest to those 
who are less familiar with the field than 
those who already have a fair knowledge of 
the subjects covered. 

ROBERT G. FOSTER. 
The Merrill Palmer School. 





Labor and the War. By Labor Research 
Association. New York: International 
Publishers, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.00. 

This is the sixth “Labor Fact Book,” and 
presents an account, generously supplied 
with statistics, of labor and labor con- 
ditions during 1941 and 1942. It is really an 
account of economic, political and social 
conditions viewed through the eyes of labor, 
particularly the left eye. 

the rural sociologist’s interest will center 
in the chapter on “Farmers and Farm 
Workers.” The “difference between large 
farm producers, primarily employers with 
an anti-labor viewpoint, and the working 
farmers on small and medium-sized family 
farms who have, like the wage-workers, 
left the pressure of big-business interests” 
is stressed. The “anti-labor, anti-small 
*‘armer” Farm Bureau is criticized and the 
Farmers Union and Farm Security Admin- 
istration praised. “Farm wages and work- 
ing conditions are notoriously worse than 
those of industrial workers,” it is stated, 
and have not improved as much during the 
period. 

Other chapters cover economic trends, 
problems of the war economy, war produc- 
tion and planning, union organization, 
unions in the war, labor relations and labor 
boards, labor and social conditions, and 
labor abroad. A wealth of information on a 
large number of topics is condensed in 
small space. The accounts of corporate 
profits and salaries, union membership, 
union production plans and joint labor- 
management committees, strikes, and wom- 
en, children and Negro workers are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Pro-labor bias is expressed chiefly in 
selection of material and emphasis. For 
example, in discussing corporate profits and 
salaries attention centers on their rise dur- 
ing the period and on the unusually high 


cases; while in discussing wages the in- 
crease is played down and unusually low 
cases are stressed. A more objective and 
well-balanced book might be better, but for 
discovering not only how labor is but also 
what it, particularly the more militant 
branch, thinks and feels, this is the book. 
W. Scott HALL. 


Transylvania College. 





The Cooperative Movement in Latin Amer- 
ica: Its Significance in Hemisphere 
Solidarity. By A. Fabra Ribra. Trans- 
lated from Spanish by Ann Light. Al- 
buquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 62. 65 cents. 

In days when much is being though* and 
written about our Good Neighbor Policy 
and hemisphere solidarity this presentation 
of the cooperative movement in Latin Amer- 
ica and the possibilities it offers for inter- 
American study and participation is most 
timely. 

Starting in his first chapter with the 
thesis that cooperation is the economic sys- 
tem of demoracy, in the next two chapters 
the author refutes certain observations that 
cooperatives cannot flourish in Latin coun- 
tries and gives a brief picture of the de- 
velopment and present situation of the 
Latin American Cooperative Movement. The 
last three chapters are devoted to the great 
need of cooperative education, not only of 
the general public but of cooperators them- 
selves, and the presentation of a plan where- 
by the Latin American centers of coopera- 
tive studies can work more closely together 
and through an exchange of students with 
the United States develop “a continental 
type of inter-American collaboration.” 


The experience of studying and working 
together would be a testing of the basic 
cooperative principles of brotherhood and 
democracy and would make “every student 
and cooperator a good will missionary.” The 
proposal should stimulate much interest 
and thought among all who are interested 
in a cooperative order. 

HELEN H. DINGMAN. 


Berea College. 
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Man and Resources in the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley. By Allen G. Harper, 
Andrew R. Cordova, and Kalvero 
Oberg. Albuquerque, New Mexico: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 156. $2.25. 

This book deals with the problems which 
have arisen from man’s efforts to exploit 
the natural resources of the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley in New Mexico and stresses 
the need for intelligent planning in the 
solution of these problems. The Middle Rio 
Grande Valley with its Anglo-American, 
Spanish-American, and Indian populations 
is one of the few distinctly tri-cultural areas 
in the United States, but, in the opinion of 
the authors, the maladjustments of the 
valley are fundamentally economic and 
physical in character, rather than ethnic. 
Yet much of the discussion indicates the 
presence of social problems which are 
closely related to the ethnic composition of 
the population. These problems are dis- 
cussed only very briefly. The book is well 
written. Some very good photographs are a 
desirable addition to the text. The soci- 
ologist interested in problems in an area 
with several ethnic groups will find the 
book quite worthwhile. 

S1IGURD JOHANSEN. 

New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 





American Society in Wartime. Edited by 
William F. Ogburn. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. vii 
+ 237. $2.50. 

Ogburn reports war changes in migra- 
tion, rates of death and birth, age structure 
and the sex ratio, concluding that impres- 
sions of these changes are exaggerated. 
Burgess sees democracy advancing in the 
further ascendancy of companionship over 
the institutional family. Warner says that 
many social barriers are being destroyed, 
and that “feelings of unity are going to be 
expressed in more powerful collective repre- 
sentations than we now possess.” Wirth 
notes “new realms of cooperative action” in 
urban community living, and hopes for con- 
tinuance of concerted community action in 
the post-conflict period. Nelson reviews the 


pre-war growth of rural organization, and 
discusses the war-raised level of farm ip. 
come, expanded farm production, farm labor 
shortages, and the revival of rural neigh. 
borhood and community consciousness, 
Stouffer tells how the sociologist is using 
survey and experiment to help sharpen the 
“cutting edge of American democracy,” 
Faris presents a social psychology of cit. 
izenship during war. Redfield draws into 
clear view our conflict of loyalties in the 
Japanese-American problem. Park reports 
the expansion to international from local 
and national scope of race relations prob- 
lems. Sutherland presents evidence of de. 
clining adult convictions for crime and in- 
creased juvenile delinquency, and reviews 
theories of war influence on crime. Blumer 
defines morale, inspects its current status 
in America and cogently warns that “ ‘for 
the duration’ is more than a convenient cir- 
cumlocution. It is highly symbolic of our 
psychology.” 

Thus are presented eleven Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation Lectures of 1942-43, 
and thus does the book review editor come 
into possession of a very valuable little 
collection of sociological analyses of the cur- 
rent scene that might have been passed to 
someone else had the book been received a 
few days earlier. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sociometry: A Journal of Inter-Personal 
Relations. Edited by George A. Lund- 
berg. Vol. vi, No. 3. New York: Beacon 
House, Inc., 1943. Pp. 197-361. $2.50. 

Troublemaking in Prison. By Jerome Ger- 
ald Sacks. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 1942. 
Pp. xii + 168. 

The Economic Basis of Wealth and Welfare 
of New York City. By Ivan Wright, 
Ph.D. and Arthur M. Wolkiser, Ph.D. 
New York: Brooklyn College Press, 
1943. Pp. iv + 73. Mimeographed. 

Rural Case Work Services. By Marjorie J. 
Smith. New York: Family Welfare 
Association of America. Pp. 62. $0.50. 

Law and Learning Theory. By Underhill 
Moore and Charles C. Callahan. New 
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Haven, Connecticut: The Yale Law 
Journal Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. vi + 
136. 

Food, War and the Future. By E. Parmalee 
Prentice. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii + 164. $2.50. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. x + 491. $5.00. 

Defensible Spending for Public Schools. By 
Arvid J. Burke. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii + 379. 
$4.50. 

Origins of American Sociology. By L. L. 
Bernard and Jessie S. Bernard. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1943. Pp. 1866. $6.50. 

War and Peace Aims of the United Na- 
tions. Edited by Louise W. Holborn. 


Boston, Massachusetts: World Peace 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. xv + 730. $2.50. 

Municipal and Rural Sanitation. By Victor 
M. Ehlers and Ernest W. Steel. New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. xii + 449. $4.00. 

The W.P.A. and Federal Relief Policy. By 
Donald S. Howard. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. Pp. 879. $4.00. 

Mirror for Americans. By Ralph H. Brown. 
New York: George Grady Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxxii + 312. 

Food Enough. By John D. Black. Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 269. $2.50. 

Administration of Relief Abroad. Edited by 
Donald S. Howard. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. $1.50. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Robert A. Polson 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes 


Annual business meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., September 15-16, 1943. 

Meeting called to order by President C. E. 
lively at 7:30 P.M. 

The President appointed the following 
committees : 

Tellers: Olen Leonard, Earl Regnier, 
Harold Kaufman, ex officio. 

Nominating committee to select three 
candidates for representative of the Society 
m the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ian Sociological Society: E. L. Kirkpat- 
Tick, Merton Oyler and Earl Bell. 

Paul H. Landis reported for the teach- 
ig committee on the progress made by 
Colleges of Agriculture in cooperation with 
Theological Seminaries in the preparation 
fan Agricultural pre-theological curricu- 
hm for prospective rural pastors. 

Research Committee: No report. 

Extension Committee: No report. 


The tentative financial statement of the 
year was read. C. Horace Hamilton, Man- 
aging Editor of RURAL SOCIOLOGY, reported 
for the editorial board on the financial 
status of the JOURNAL. He explained the 
reasons for buying the back copies of the 
JOURNAL from the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press and requested that more per- 
sonal news notes be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr. Polson. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried 
approving the purchasing of back issues of 
the JOURNAL from the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 

The President pointed out that the society 
membership was nearly one hundred mem- 
bers under that of last year. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried 
that the incoming President appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the possibility of life 
membership and an amortization plan. 

It was the consensus of the members 
present the Society should meet with the 
Farm Economics Association and the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society on alternate years. 
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September was preferred over December as Vice-President: W. A. Anderson 
a month in which to hold a conference. Secy-Treas.: R. A. Polson. 

The problem of recruiting personnel in Executive Committee: H. C. Hoffsommer 
Rural Sociology was discussed. Dr. Taeuber Committee on Teaching: Charles G, (. 
suggested a committee of Social Scientists million 
be organized immediately to plan the fi- Research Committee: Robin M. Williams 
nancing of graduate training of students in Extension Committee: Douglas Ensminger 
social science, to be initiated as soon as the Board of Editors: George W. Hill. 
war closes. The nominating committee, composed of 

A motion was made, seconded and passed Kirkpatrick, Bell and Oyler, proposed thre 
that the executive committee be instructed nominations for representative of the {. 
to consider the problem of personnel train- ciety on the Executive Committee of the 
ing after the war. American Sociological Society. C. E. Lively 

Meeting adjourned to reconvene at 3:00 was elected. 

P.M., September 16th, 1943. President, C. E. Lively, suggested the 
constitution be amended to provide that the 

Minutes on Rural Sociology continued: representative of the Society on the Execu- 

Meeting called to order at 3:00 P.M., tive Committee of the American Sociolog. 
September 16, 1943 by President C. E. ical Society be elected. Heretofore the rep- 
Lively. resentative has been appointed by the Presi- 

The President told the Society of a letter dent. To amend the constitution, it is nec- 
he had received from Professor Dwight essary that five members propose the 
Sanderson, first President of the Society, change. It was suggested that the Presi- 
regretting he could not be in attendance. dent appoint two individuals to work with 

A motion was made, seconded and passed Kirkpatrick, Bell and Oyler to propose this 
that the Executive Committee send Dr. amendment at the next annual meeting. 
Sanderson, at the time of his retirement A motion was made, seconded and passed 
this fall, a letter of appreciation of his the incoming Executive Committee be in- 
work in the Society. structed to make arrangements for carrty- 

The tellers announced the results of the ing service men on the membership rolls of 
election of officers: The officers for the the Society and providing them with the 
coming year are: JOURNAL. 

President: Lowry Nelson Meeting adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 
1943 
RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand December 31, 1942 


Petty cash account 
Society Balance in Bank 


329 Total Memberships received in 1943 
284 Active Memberships @ $3 

1 Active Membership 

2 Joint Memberships 

38 Student Memberships 

1 Honorary Membership 

1% Student 1942 d 50 $ 936.00 





$1,217.59 
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EXPENDITURES 


Back copies of RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

RuraL SocioLocy, C. H. Hamilton 

Printing and supplies 

Postage " ; 
Crating, drayage and freight on back copies 
Service charge on foreign check 

Telegrams and express 


Cash on hand December 31, 1943 $ 233.79 


.25 
2.17 $ 983.80 





STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand $233.79 
4074 back issues of RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
Due from RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

Sales of 19 back issues of RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

11 Active Memberships—1943 @ 50¢ 

1 Active Membership —1942 @ 50¢ 


LIABILITIES 
$ 394.00¢ 394.00 


$ 350.98 





*Footnote: Total cost of back issues purchased from Louisiana State Uni- 
oe re rrr eer ears $505.19 

Amount agreed to be paid by the Rural Sociological Society in 1943: ........ ; 
Amount loaned to the Society by RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

tIf the Society paid in full what it owes to the Journal there would be a cash 
deficit of $138.81 in the Society Account. Additional payments will be made to the 
Journal from funds received from sales of back numbers or from any other available 
funds which the Executive Committee feels can be spared from the current operating 
budget of the Society. 


REPORT OF MANAGING EDITOR 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


INCOME 


Cash on hand January 16, 1943 
Due from Rural Sociological Society 
Paid by check 
Paid by debits and credits 
Yet to be paid 
General Subscriptions and Sales 
Sales of Reprints to authors 
Subsidy from North Carolina State College 
Commission on sales of back issues 


Total Income $2,721.81 





RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing Journal 

Reprints 

Postage and other communication 
Stationery and wrappers 

Shelving 

Binding 

Copyright Deposit 

Back issues 

Membership in Educational Press Association 
Drayage 

Loaned to Rural Sociological Society 


Total Expenditures 
Cash on hand January 16, 1944 372.60 
Total Income $2,721.81 


* Secured by back issues. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Cash on Deposit $342.60 
Due from Rural Sociological Society 
1,668 Back Issues Volume 6-8 


Total Assets $1,016.80 


* Valued at 15 cents per copy. 


LIABILITIES 


Subscriptions paid in advance $552.21 $ 567.61 
Due Rural Sociological Society 15.40 


Net Worth $ 449.19 





CIRCULATION OF THE JOURNAL 


Total Circulation December 
Members, domestic 
Members, foreign 
Libraries, domestic 
Libraries, foreign 
Individuals, domestic 
Individuals, foreign 
Exchanges, domestic 
Exchanges, foreign 
Complimentary, domestic 
Complimentary, foreign 


* 12 of these being held for delivery after the war. 
** 7 of these being held for delivery after the war. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: Robert A. Polson, 
Extension Rural Sociologist, was appointed 
State Supervisor of Farm Labor and Chair- 
nan of the Farm Labor Staff on January 1, 
1944. 

Hugh J. Williams, who received his doc- 
trate in the Department of Rural Sociology 
in 1941 and who was formerly a member of 
the Extension Staff of the Department, is 
now on the faculty of the Evangelical Sem- 
inary of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras. 

Dr. Williams was Executive Secretary of 
the Vermont Council of Churches from 1940 
to September 1943, when he accepted his 
new position in Puerto Rico. 


DIVISION OF FARM POPULATION AND 
RuraL WELFARE: Charles P. Loomis, Senior 
Social Scientist in the Division, spent the 
smmer from July 1st to October 15th in 
Peru, El Salvador and Mexico. He worked 
for three organizations: The Bureau of Ag- 
tieultural Economics, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations and the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. His assignment was 
to furnish factual information to the Bu- 
rau for Eastern Colonization in the Peru 
Department of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, concern- 
ing colonization and extension work. His 
preliminary report on colonization and ex- 
tension problems at Tingo Maria in the 
Peruvian jungles is an interesting project 
in the application of social research and 
extension work to the problem of coloniza- 
tion. His final report, when available, will 
be of considerable interest to rural 
sociologists. 


Misstsstppt STATE COLLEGE: Morton B. 
King, Jr., was inducted into the Army in 
June, 19438. After his basic training period, 
he was assigned to the classification section 
of the. Camp Shelby Reception Center, 
Camp Shelby, Miss. He interviews new men 
and helps in the administration of classi- 
feation tests. Professor King reports Mis- 
‘issippi State College gave him a leave of 
absence for the duration. He says that some 
Sociology classes may be continued by the 
Economies Staff. The General Education 
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Board has made the college a grant for 
increasing the library books in the Rural 
Social Sciences. A new bulletin by Ralph 
Nicholls and Morton B. King, Jr., will soon 
be released by the Mississippi Experiment 
Station. It is a report of a study of the 
effects of a reservoir purchase and con- 
struction program on family and com- 
munity adjustments. 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA: In line 
with his recommendation for an expanding 
program in regional research and widen- 
ing opportunities for the utilization of re- 
search materials in the field of education, 
planning and regional development, How- 
ard W. Odum announces the return of 
Gordon W. Blackwell to the University of 
North Carolina Institute for Research in 
Social Science as Research Professor and 
Director of the Institute, effective January 
1, 1944. Dr. Blackwell, a former staff mem- 
ber of the Institute, holding the Master’s 
Degree from the University of North Caro- 
lina and from Harvard University, and the 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard, has had ex- 
perience in research in various fields in both 
state and national agencies. 


PaciFIC SOCIOLOGICAL Society: Officers 
elected for 1944: President, William C. 
Smith, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore.; 
Vice-Presidents: Northern Division, Rob- 
ert H. Dann, Oregon State College; Central 
Division, Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Southern Division, Ray E. Baber, 
Pomona College; Secretary-Treasurer, Cal- 
vin F. Schmid, University of Washington; 
Members of the Advisory Council, Dorothy 
S. Thomas, University of California; Erle 
F. Young, University of Southern 
California. 


War RELOCATION AUTHORITY: Of interest 
to Rural Sociologists is the program of the 
War Relocation Authority for relocation of 
Japanese-American families in the Midwest 
and East. A large proportion of the Issei 
(first generation) were truck farmers in 
California. These people, still in Relocation 
Centers, resist resettlement in American 
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communities because they have not found 
many opportunities for farm operators and 
because they are afraid of public sentiment. 
They are particularly reluctant to venture 
out alone. 

The WRA is instituting on a small scale, 
a program for relocation of groups of Issei 
families. The idea is that a small number of 
families whose heads are farmers will go 
into some farming area where conditions 
are favorable and work out plans for actual 
farm operation. Some projects of this type 
already have been tried. For instance, Fred 
Wada and a group of Japanese-Americans 
have been operating a large farm in Utah 
since before evacuation. Several other 
groups are also operating, not all as suc- 
cessfully as the Wada group. The WRA is 
now prepared to encourage and assist 
evacuees wanting this type of relocation, 
not by direct grants or even loans, but by 
technical aids. The formation of credit 
unions will be sponsored to provide a source 
of initial financing. The Relocation Officers 
are exploring opportunities for such reloca- 
tion. The idea is merely to settle in the 
same general neighborhood, not necessarily 
to have a cooperative farm. 


Rural Sociologists come into the picture 
because of their interest in the rural com- 
munity and in cultural processes. The 
desideratum is assimilation to American 
life. But full assimilation for the Issei, 
most of whom are past middle age, seems 
improbable under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Their children, the Neisei, are the 
group who can achieve Americanization, 
provided they have the opportunity. Life in 
the Relocation Centers certainly is not giv- 
ing them this chance. The solution which 
group relocation offers is to give the evac- 
uees a sense of belonging to their own 
group, but also the opportunity to branch 
out and make many contacts with others in 
the community. 

The Rural Sociologist will find this an 
interesting phenomenon to observe. But as 
a good American he would not stop there. 
He will want to have a hand in insuring the 
success of these experiments. The best aid 
he could offer would be in assessing com- 


munity attitudes and predicting the reg. 
tions of people in a given community ty 
settlement of some Japanese-American fam. 
ilies in their midst. Those who are inter. 
ested should get in touch with the nearest 
Relocation Officer of the WRA.—Edgar (, 
McVoy, War Relocation Authority, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


YoutH SECTION, AMERICAN COUNTRY 
LirFE ASSOCIATION: The Youth Section, 
American Country Life Association, held its 
annual conference at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, October 20-23. More than 200 
delegates were present representing 35 dif- 
ferent organizations. Half of the delegates 
were from Ohio, the others came from 17 
states as far west as Iowa. Extension rural 
sociologists (J. P. Schmidt, Bruce Tom, and 
Marjorie Luh) and other Ohio State staff 
members and student leaders assisted in 
planning and carrying out the meeting. 

The Youth Section of the American 
Country Life Association has an interest in 
the furtherance of a rural life emphasis. 
Objectives of the Youth Section are: 

1. To dignify rural life and preserve an 
interest in it. 

2. To help local groups understand their 
current problems through discussion. 

3. To provide an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of leadership and_ social 
responsibility. 

. To encourage a better understanding 
between rural and urban people through 
the consideration and study of current 
problems. 

. To discover activities in which individ- 
uals can be of real service to rural 
communities. 

The gathering of young people at Co 
lumbus was most impressive. Some were 
colored, some were white! There were teach- 
ers, farmers, students and leaders in com- 
munity centers. Although we were all 
strangers, there was a feeling of unity and 
interest in rural life. Discussions were held 
on program planning for youth groups and 
on the kind of a world we want after the 
war.—Barbara Bemis, Massachusetts State 
College, Secretary of the Youth Section. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, publishers of books and journals of distinction, 
deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY $5.00 

Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques 
Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred 
N. Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. This book discusses all major 
living schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy 
of Life, Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philos- 
ophy of Values, Dialectical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION 

A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists 
and researchers, covering all major areas as well as aspects of education through- 
out the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Benjamin, Professor 
William F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, 
Dean Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE 

Edited by Ralph B. Winn. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent 
educators and physicians, deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many 
ramifications. A book of enormous practical value to every person and group 
concerned with the training and development of children. 
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TRANSITION READJUSTMENT IN AGRICULTURE........................ T. W. Schultz 
ACHIEVING MAXIMUM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

WARTIME PRICING OF FARM PRODUCTS.......................0-0005- E. J. Working | 
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This Journal, a quarterly, contains in addition, notes, reviews of books and articles, and a list of recent 
publications and is published in February, May, August, and November by the American Farm Economic | 
Association. Yearly subscription, $5.00. 


Secretary-Treasurer: ASHER HOBSON 
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BACK ISSUES WANTED 





The Rural Sociological Society will pay 75 cents 
per copy of Volume I, Number 1, March, 1936. If you 
have any copies please send them to the Managing 
Editor at once. The Society will appreciate gifts of 
duplicates of other back issues which you do not 
need. 





If you need to complete your files of back numbers 
of RURAL SOCIOLOGY order them from either the 
Secretary-Treasurer or the Managing Editor. 
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